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<Jle, tlie fon of Erafimis Dryden of 
Tichmerih; who was th« third fan of 
Sir Erafinus Dryden, Baronet, of Canons 
Afliby. All. thefe places ar^ in North- 
amptonfliire ; but the original ftock . of 
the famfly was in the county of Hunt- 
ingdon« 

He is reported by his laft biographer. 
Derrick, to have inherited from his 
father an eflate of two hundred a year, 
and to have been bred, as was faid, an 
Anabaptift. For either t)f thefe parti- 
culars no authority is given. Such a 
fortune ought to have fecured him from 
that poverty which feems always to have 
oppreiTed him ; or, if he had wafted it, 
to have made him alhamed of publilh- 
ing his neccfiities, But though he had 

many 
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many enemies, who undoubtedly exa- 
mined his life with a fcrutiny fufEciently 
malicious, I do not remember that he 
is ever charged with wafte of his patri- 
mony, or confidered as a deferter from 
another religion. I am therefore inclined 
to believe that Derrick was mifin- 

formedf 
From Weftminfter School, where he 

was inflrufted as one of the 'king*s fcho*- 

« 

lars by Dr. Bufby, whom he long after 
continued to reverence, he was in 1650 
elefted to one of the Weftminfter fcho» 
larlhips at Cambridge^ 

Of his fchool performances has ap- 
peared .only a poem on the death of 
Lord Haftings, compofed with great 
ambition of fuch conceits as, notwith- 

b 2 fianding 
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ftanding. the reformation begun hy 
Waller and Denham, the example of 
Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lord 
Haftings died of the fmall-pox, and 
his poet has made of the puftules firft 
rpfebuds, and then gems ; at lafl: exalts 
them into ftars ; and fays, 
No comet need foretell his change drew 



on. 



Whofe corps might feem a conflellation. 
At the univerfity he does not appear 
to have been eager of poetical diftinc- 
tipn, or to have lavifhed his early wit 
either on fictitious fubjedts or publick 
occafions. He probably confidered that 
he who purpofed to be an author, ought 
firft to be a ftudent. He obtained, 
whatever was the reafon, no fellowlhip 

7 »» 
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in the College. Why he was excluded, 
cannot now be known, and it is vain 
to guefs : had he thought himfelf in- 
jured, he knew how to complain. In 
the Life of Plutarch he mentions his 
education in the College with gratitude; 
but in 'a prologue at Oxford, he has 
thefe lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name Ihall be 

Than his own mother-univerfity ; 

Thebes did his rude unknowing youth 
engage ; 

He choofes Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cfomwel, 

9 

in 1658, that he became a publick can- 
didate for fame, by publilhing Heroick 
Stanzas on the late Lord Prote^or; 
which, compared with the verfes of 

b 3 Sprat 
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Sprat and Waller on the fame cx:cafiod ^ 
were fuflicient to raife great expedtations 
of the rifing poet. 

When the king was reftored, E>ryden, 
like the other panegyrifts of ufurpat-ion, 
changed his opinion^ or his profeffiooji 
and publiflied Astrea Redux^^ a poem 
en the happy refioration and retutn of his 
tnnji /acred Majejy King Charles the Se- 
cond. 

The reproach of inconftancy was on 
this occafion, ihared with fuch numbers, 
that it produced neither hatred nor dif- 
grace ; if he changed, he changed with 
the nation. It was, however, not totally 
forgotten when his reputation raifed him 
enemies# 

The 



J 
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The fame year he praifed the new 
king in a fecond poem on his refloration. 
In the AsTR^A was the line^. 

An hortidjlilnefs firft invades the ear^ 
And in that fitence we a tempeft fear : 

for which he was perfecuted with per- 
petual ridicule, perhaps with more than 
was deferved^ Silence is indeed, mere 
privation ; and, fo confidered, cannot /«- 
vade ; but privation likewife certainly is 
darknefsy and probably coldi yet poetry 
has never been refufed the right of 
afcribing effeifts or agency to them as 
to pofitive powers. No man fcruples to 
fay that darknefs hinders him from his 
work ; or that cold has killed the j>lants^ 
Death is alfo privation, yet who has 

4 

b 4 made 
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made any difBculty of aflSgning to Death 
a dart and the power of ftriking ? 

In fettling the order of his werks^ 
there is fome difEculty ; for, even when 
they are important enough to be for- 
mally offered to a patron, he does not 
commonly date his dedication; the 
time of writing and publilhing is not 
always the fame ; nor can the firft 
editions be eafily found, if even from 
them could be obtained the neceffary 
information, . . 

The time at which his firft play was 
exhibited is not certainly known, be- 
caufe it was not printed till it was fome 
years afterwards altered and revived; 
but if the plays are printed in the order 
in which they were written, from the 

dates 
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dates of fome, tbofe of others may Be 
inferred ; and thus it may be colledted 
that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond year 
of his life, he commenced a writer for 
the ftage; ccxnpelled undoubtedly by 
neceffity, for he appears never to have 
loved that exercife of his genius, or to 
have much pkafed himfelf with his own 
dramas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once in- 
vaded it, he kept poffeffion for many 
years ; not indeed without the compe- 
tition of rivals who fometimes prevailed, 
or the cenfure of criticks, which was 
often poignant and often juft ; but with 
fuch a degree of reputation as made him 
at leaft fecure of being heard, whatever 

might 
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might be the &ial determination of the 
publLck. 

. His firii: piece was a comedy called 
the Wiid Gallant. He began with no 
happy auguries; for his performance 
was fo much difapproved, that he was 
con^pelled to recall it, and chai^ it 
from its imperfed ftate to the form in 
which it now appears, and which is yet 
fufficiejitly defed:ive to vindicate the 
criticks. 

I wifh that there were no neceffity of 
following the progrefs of his theatrical 
fame, or tracing the meanders of his 
mind through the whole feries of his 
dramatiqk performances; and indeed 
^here is the lefs, as they do not appear 
In 'the coUedtion to which this narration 

is 
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is to be aanexed. It will be fit however 
to enumerate them, and to take eijpecial 
notice of thofe that are diftinguiflied 
by any peculiarity intrinfick ^or conco- 
mitant; for the compofkion and fate 
of eight and twenty dramas include too 
much of a poetical life to be omitted',. 

In 1 664 he publiihed the Rival Ladies, 
which he dedicated to the earl of Or«^ 
rery> a man -of high reputation both, as 
a writer and a ftatefnian.^ In this pUy 
he made his effay of dramatiek rhym^^ 
which he defends in his dedication^ 
with fufficient certainty of a favourable 
hearing ; for Orrery was himfelf a writer 
of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert 

Howard in the Indian ^een^. ji tragedy 

ia 
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' in rhyme. The parts which either of 
them wrqte are not diftinguiflied. 

The Indian Emperor was publilhed in 

• 1667. It is a tragedy in rhyme, in- 
' tended for a fequel to Howard's Indian 

^een; Of this connexion notice was 
given to the audience by printed bills, 
diftributcd at the door; an expedient 

* fuppofed to be ridiculed in the Rehear- 
faly when Bays tells how many reams he 

* has printed, to inftill into the audience 

• fome conception of his plot. 

In this play is the defcription of 
Night, which Rymer has made famous 
by preferring it to thofe of all other 
poets. 

The praftice of making tragedies in 
rhyme was introduced foon after the 

Refto- 
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Reftoration, as it feems, by the carl of. 
Orrery, in compliance with the opinions 
of Charles the Second, who had formed 
his tafte by the French theatre ; and 
Dryden, who wrote, and made no diffi- 
culty of declaring that he wrote, only to 
pleafe, and who perhaps knew that hyl 
his dexterity of verfification he was more, 
likely to excel others in rhyme thanl 
without it, very readily adopted his. 
matter's preference. He therefore made 
rhyming tragedies, till, by .the preva-. 
lence of manifeft propriety, he feems to » 
have grown aihamed of making them 
any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehe- - 
mcnt defence of dramatick rhyme, in» 
confutation of the preface to the Duke, of • 

Lerma, 
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i^rtnai in which Sk Robert Howard had 

cenfured lU 
. In 1667, he pViblilhed yf;wzt/i Mirabtlis^ 

the Tear ff Wonders^ which feems to he 

.one of his moft elaborate works,. 
' It is addrefled to Sir. Robert Howard ' 

1)y a letter, which is not properly a de« 
Nation J and> writing to a poet, he has 
ifltcrfperfed many critical bbferv^ations^ 
^f ^which fome:are common, and fome 
psrhapg. vaitured without much confix 
d^ratidn* He^ began, »even how, to exer- 
ciife'the domination of confcious genius, 
by reccariratcHiding his own performance ; 
^* I am fatiafied that as the Prince and 
*^ General ' [Rupert and- Monk] are in*- 
*♦• comparably the beft fubjefts I ever 
*^hadj fo what I have written on them 



'^is 
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" IS much better than what I have per- 
" formed on any other. As I have en- ^ 
deavoured to adorn my poem with ' 
noble thoughts, fo much more to 
exprefs thofe thoughts with elocu- 
<* tion/" 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick 
ftanzas of four' lines ; a meafure which * 
he had learned from the Gmdibert of * 
Davenant, and which he then thought 
the moft majeftick that the Englifh Ian- ^ 
guage affords. Of this ilanza he men* 
tions the. encumbrances, encreafed as they 
were by the exa&nefs which the age re- 
quired. It was, throughout his life, 
very much his cuftom to recommend his 
works> by reprefentation of the diffi- 
xukies that he had encountered/ with* ' 

out 
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out appearing to have fufBciently con- 
fidered, that where there is no difficultjr 
there is no praife. 

There feems to be in the conduift of 
Sir Robert Howard and Dry den towards 
each other, fomething that is not now 
eafily to be explained. Dryden, in his 
dedication to the earl of Orrery, had 
defended dramatick rhyoK; and How- 
ard, in the preface to a collcdtion of 
plays, thad cenfured his opinion. Dr) - 
den vindicated himfelf in his Dialogue 
on Dramatick Pcetry; Howard, in his 
Preface to the Duke of her ma ^ animad- 
verted on the Vindication; and Dryden, 

» 

in a Preface to the Indian Emperor y re- 
plied to the Animadverfions . with great 
alpeiity, and almoft with contumely,. 

The 
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The idcdicaction tothis pJlajr is^ldat^d .tile 
year in which tii&^jAnus Mir^j^^ 'wa^ 
publiihecL Hbire lop^^ears 4l -ilrsinge in* 
canfiflency.; ixatdLaagbaine aiS^dfilbm^ 
help, by relating that tie amfwer to 
HbwaEfl'was .iifib.|)i»bliihcd 'ift'the-firft 
edition of the: pkiy,< but Svai abided- 
wfaea k was flfterw^r<i'$ reprinted^ and 
^ the Duke ^f Lirma did i\ot appear till 
1668, thefami year in which the-Dia. 
logue was publilSied, there was time 
enough for enmitf to? grow up between 
authors, who, writing both for the 
theatre, were naturally rivajs* \ 

He was now fo much dillinguifij^ed, 
that in 1668 he Succeeded Sir William 
Davenant as poet-iaureat. The falary 
of the laureat had been raifed in favour 

c ^f 
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of Jonfon, by Charles the Firft, from 
an hundred marks to one hundred pounds 
a j'ear, and a ticrcr of wine ; a revenue 
in thofe days not inadequate to the con- 
veniencies. of life. 

The fame year he publiihed his Eflay 
on Dramatick Poetry,, an elegant and 
inflruftive dialogue; in which we arc 
told by Prior, th^t the principal charac- 
ter is meant.. to reprefent the duke of 
Dorfet. This work feems to have given 
^ddifon a model for his Dialogues upon 
Medals* . 

Secret Lovcj or the Maiden ^eerij is a 

tragi-comedy. In the preface he dif- 

cufles a curious queftion, whether a poet 

can judge well of his own produdtions: 

, and determines very juftly, that, of the 

7 plan 
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plan and difpoiition*, and all that' can be 
reduced to principles of Science the ' 
author' may depend upon his own bpi- . 
nion ; ' but that, in thofe parts- where 
fancy predominates, felf-love may eafily ' 
deceive. He might have obferved, that ' 
what is good only becaufe it pleafcs, 
cannot be pronounced good till it has 
been found to pleafe; 

Sir Martin Mdfall is a comedy, pub- 
liflied without'prefa6e or dedication, and ' 
at firft without the name of the author. * 
Langbaine charges it, like moft of the ' 
reft, with plagiarifm ; and bbferves that ' 
the fong is tranflated from Vofture, ai- ' 
lowing however that both the fenfe and ' 
meafurc are exadtly obferved% 

c z fbe 
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9%^ Tempejl is an alteration of Shake 
fpcarc's play, made ;by Dry den i^ con- 
jundion with Davenant, ^' whom, fays 
*' he, I found of fo quick a fancy, jth^t , 
** nothing was propofed to him in which 
** h? could not fudd?jaly prodi^ce a ^ 
thought extremely pjf^afanf ancj ^Vf- 
pri%g; a^i^ thofe firijt tj^pughig^ pf . 
*^ his, contrary to the Latin ^f^^^fh^ 
** were not always the leafl happy; . agd 
*^ as his fancy was quick, fo likewife 
were the produds of it remote and 
nf w. He borrowed not of any other, 
** and l^is in:iaginations were fuch a^ 
*^ could not eafily enter into any other 
« man." 

The efFeft pp4uced by the conjunc- 
tion of thefe two powerful minds was, 
i that 



€€ 
€€ 
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that to Shakefpeare^s monfter Calibah ik 
added a fiiter-mon'fter Sicora^V - and at 
woman^ wh^, in* the origbal play, had 
nevdr fceti a man, is in this brought ac- 
quaitited with a man: th^t had never leen 
t woman.. 

• About this 'time, in 1673, Dryden 
feems to have had his quiet much dif- 
turbed by the fucceft of the Empnfrtf 
Morocco y a tragedy written in ^hyrne by 
Elkanab Settle ; which -was fo much ap- 
plauded, as to make him think' his fu* 
premacy of repfutation in fome^ danger. 
Settle had not only been ptofperdus on 
the liage, but in the confidetjce of fuc- 
cefs had publifhed his' play, with fculp- 
tures'.ahd a'pr^fa<fe'of deiiaiice. Here 
was one oSfenc^ added to anfothcr ; and, 

c 3 for 
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for the Idft htaft of itiilammatioti^ it was 
a<fted at Whitehall by the cOurt-jadic.s; 

Dryden could not now f eprefs thefe 
emotions^ which he calle4 indignsitJOD^ 
and others jealoufy i but wrote upoa the 
play and the dedication fuch a. criticifm 
as malignant impatience cpuld pour out 
in h^fte. 

- Of Settle he gives this chara&er* 
" He's an animal of a moft deplored 
" \inderftanding, without converfatipn* 
." His beiftg is in a twilight of fenfe, 
/^ and fome glimmering of thought^ 
*• which he can never fafliion into wit 
*^ or Engli&. His ftile is boifterous 
^* and rough^ewn, his rhyme incor- 
" rigibjy lewd^ and his numbers pcrpe- 
^* tually harih add ill-ibunding. The 

" little 
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" little . talent which he has is fan- 
" cy. He fomctimes labours with a 
thought; but, with the pUdder he 
makes to bring it into the world, 'tis" 
^ commonly ftill-born ; fo that, for want- 
"of learning and elocution, he will rie-* 
" ver be able to exprefs any thing eithci- 
" naturally or juftly !" 

This is not ver}" decent ; yet this is 
one of the pages in which criticifiii pre- 
vails mod over brutal fury. He pro- 
ceeds. " He has a heavy hand at^fools, 
" and a great felicity in writing nonfenfe 
" for them. Fools they will be in fpitc 
•* of him. His King, his two Empreffes, 
" his villain, and his fub-villain, nay* 
" his hero, have all a certain natural 
" caft- of the fatber^^their folly .was 

c 4 " born 
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•^ born and bred 'in theinr, andTctaictfaiiig' 
" of tlie Kkanah will te vifible ;'' . • 

This is DryddnV general dedaiha- 
tion ; I will not withold from diCLrtcader* 
a paFtiqular remarks Having, gone thro'' 
the fif^ a^^ he iays^ " To conclude this' 
^^ aft with the moftrumWihg: piece" of 
*' nonjfenfe fpoken^yct, 
•* To flattering lightning our feignM 

*^ fmiles conform,, 
** Whl^h back'd with thnnder db but 

*^ ^d a ftorm,. 
*^ Coyifi^tn a fmk to tighhtingy mik^ a' 
^^ fntiU inriCate HgktntTtgj, and fiatUrtng; 
*^ ligb4nii^ : Ughtnif^ilurc is a thrcaten-^ 
*' iqg^tbingi Aad this lightning mult 
*^ gild la Jtornu . Now. if I mulb .cbhform' 
" my fiftiies ts>. lightning, then mf 

• . ^ fmiles 
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" fmilesmufl; gild a flfbrih tea:- tb'gilct 
" mth/mJss ik a new il>vciiti6ri of ^W- 
"ing. Ai>dgildlafl»t1til5ybtirig^*^rJfe^ 
" with thunder. TKuftd^i^ Mf part 6f thfe' 
" ftorm ; fd onfe pattr of the ftdtih muft 
« help ta^W' anbth^i^'j^aftt,* ahd^ hel^* 
** by backing; as if a triaft'-would ^d a* 
" thing tlife better for bfeirig backed, 6i* 
*^ having' ar lo^id updii hk back, So^ 
"that here is gilding by conformingy 
*^fmilingy Ugbtningj backings' and fbun-^ 
'* ^m«^^ The whole i« as if I ihould 
** fay thu!^, I will make my cbunteifelt 
" frrriles look like a flattering ftone- 
" hcM-fe; which^ being backed' With a 
" trooper, does but gild the battle, I 
" am miftaken if nonfenfe is not hercr 
** pretty thick fown.. Sure the poet* 

^ writ 
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<* writ thcfe two lines • aboard fbme 
^y finack in a Apmi> and, being fea-iick^ 
** fpewed ; up a good lump of . clotted 
^^ nonfenfe at once," 
_ Here is pejrhaps a fufficient fpecimen ; 
but as the pamphlet, though Dryden's^ 
has never been thought worthy of re- 
publication, and is not eafily to be found, 
it may gratify curiofity.to quote it 
more largely. 

Whene\r Jbe hUedsj 
He nofeverer a damnation needs ^ 
Tjba$ dares froncunce the fentence of her 

deaths 
. T^an the hfeSion that attends that breath. 

" That attends that breath.— Tht poet 
** is at breath again ; breath can never 

** 'fcape 
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^ Ycape him ; acid here he brings in b, 

* breath that, muft be infeSitous with frx^ 
^ nouncing a fentence ; and this fentcnce 

* is not to be pronounced till the coiv 

* demned party bleeds ; that is, Ihe muft 

* be executed firft, and fentenced after ; 
^ and the pronouncing of this fentence 

* will be infedious ; that is, others will 

* catch the difeafe of that fentence, and 

* this infeding of others will torment 
' a man's felf. The whole is thus ; 

* when Jhe bleeds^ thou needeji no greater 

* hell or torment to tbyfelf^ than infe&ing 

* of others by pronouncing a fentence upon 
^ her^ What hodge-podge does he 
^ make here ! Never was Dutch grout 

fuch clogging, thick, indigeftible 
^ ftuff. But thia is but a tafte to ftay 

<^the 
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*^ the ftomach ;' we Ail J -haVe a' mol*c 
"*' plentiful raefe prefently. 

« Now to difli up the pott's' bft>tH, 
«thatIpr<Jmifed: i 

» 

For when we^re dead^ and our freed fouls 

enlarg'dy 
. Of nature^s groffer burden ., we*re dif 

charg^dy 
^hen gently y as a happy lover^sfigb^ 
Like wandering meteors thro* the air we* II 

And in our airy walkj as fubtle guejlsy 

We'll Jieal into our cruel fathers breajlsy 

^here read their foulsy and track each 

pqffion'sfphere: 

5^*^ how revenge moves there^ ambition 

here% 

And 
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Jn(f ^^jl^efrprfis view the dark charac^. . 

Urs 
OfSegeSi-ruinSj murders, blood and wars^ 
WU blot out all ihofe hideous, drau^tf, . 

andaprite , . . • , > 

Pi/r^ fl^^/ wl^ite forms ; a:^^« w/^iJ a r^ -, » 

Ji^^ ^f^s, encirclfy till th*r,fqffims,^ 

• ». • 

- •■ •■ ; ■ ■ .- • c--'^- .• ■ ■ . " 

TiU/afifn'dH>y our cbaftru their fffrjf^. . 

ceafcy , 
And their mien^e rtfolpeiiaio a peaee* . ^ 
Thus by ayf djeatb theit;^j^rjfl encff^ 
Whom fivitf^ we made Jbfs, dea^ fpe'lt 

make, friends. 

" If thi§ b^' »oj: a ^ery JiJxsral ipeijj, 1 
*^ wfll refer myfelf «> tfeg ftpnwpb p£ 

" any 
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any moderate gueft. ' And 'a rare meft 
it is, far excelling any Weftmlnfter 
*' white-broth. It is a kind oT' gibblet 
*^ porridge, made of the gibblets of a 
** couple of young geefe,^ ftodged full 
*' t)f meteors^ orbsyfpheresy trdck, hideotis 
*^ draughts J dark char aders^ tvhxie forms ^ 
^^nd radiant light j defigtied not only to 
pleafe appetite, and indulge luxury ; 
** but it IS alfo phyfical, * being an ap- 
*^ proved medicine to purge choler : for 
*' it is propounded by Morenn, as a re- 
** fieipt to cure their fathers of their 
*^ choleric humours : and were it writ- 
^* ten in charafters as barbarous as the 
*^ words, might very well pafs for a 
«J doAor's biih To conclude, it is j 
<^ porridge, 'ris a'rtceipt, 'tis a pig with ' 

<< a pud- 



/■- . 
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•'a pudding ui the. belly, 'tis I, know 
" not what : for, certainly, never any* 
" one that pretended to write ferife ha^^' 
'^the impudence before to put fuch 
^ Huff, as this, into the mouths of thofe* 
" that were to fpeak it before;- an au- 
^ dience, whom he did »not take to be 
" all fools ; and after that to print it 
<' too, and expofe it to the examination 
'^ of the worlds But let us fee^ what 
" we can make of this fluff : * - 

For when we* re dead^ and 4>ur freed fouls 

* 41 

enlarg^d^--^ 

" Here he fells us what it is to be deadi 

" it is to have our freed fouls fetfree.^ 

" Now if to have a foul fet free is to be 

?* dead^ then to haye 2i freed foul itx free, 

'^ is to haye a dead man die. 

Then 
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^ They two like ooeJ^Jpy and lA^ <mef 
** >^i^ like two wandering^mqteJors, 

*^ That T^ tbey fliill aiount&bove iSce* 
<^ falling AktSy or elie they ihall ikip" 
^< like two Jacks with lanthorns, or Wit? 
^^ with ja m(^j and Madge with a candle.' 
And is /i&^ tfiry walk fied into tbefr 
4riul foithtn breaJlSj like /utile guefts. £6 
^* that xhtix fathers breajls mufl: be ih 
^* aa ^/ry W^lk^ ^^ airy w^tt of ^ flier* 
^* ife^/ /A^r^ /i&^jf will read their fouls ^ and 
track the fpheres of their fafjions. That 
is, thefe walking fliers, Jack with a 
** lanthorn, &c. will put on his fpeAa- 
** cles and fall a reading fouls ^ and put 

* I * 

• \ 

^^•oii. his pumps and fall a tracking of 

^^ffheres; 
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fpheres ; fo that he will read and run, 
walk and fly at the fame time ! Oh ! 
Nimble Jack. Then he will fee ^ how 
revenge here^ how ambition ihere-^Tht 
birds will hop about. And then view 
** the dark charaders ofjteges, ruins ^ mur^ 
** ders^ bloody and warsy in their orbs : 
" Track the characters to their forms ! 
" Oh ! rare fport for Jack. Never was 
" place fo full of game as thefe breafts ! 
" You cannot ftir but you flufli a fphere, 
" ftait a charadcr, or unkennel an orb !'* 

Settle's is faid to have been the firft play 
embelliflied with fculptures; thofe or- 
naments feem to have given poor Dry- 
den great diflurlMpce. He tries how^^ 
ever to eafe hi^ paio, by venting his ma-» 

lice in ^ parody^ 

d ** The 



€€ 
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The poet has not only been fo* ini'- 
piideQt to expofe all this fluff, but fa 
arrogant to defend it with an epiftle ; 
like a faucy booth- keeper, that, when he 
had put a cheat upon the people,."w6uld 
wrangle and fight with any that would 
" not like it, or would offer to difcover 
^^ it : for which arrogance our poet re-* 
" celves this corre&ion; and. tojijrk 
*' him a little the Iharper^ I wiU'i^ot^ 
" tranfpofe his verfe, but by the help 
*^ of his own words tranf-non-feqfe feiife, 
^^ that, by my fluff, people may judge 
** the better what his is. 
*^"GreatBoy,thy tragedy and fculptures. 

'* done 
^* From prefs, artd plates in fleets 3a 
** homeward come : 
4 • . « And 



>- . 
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And in ridiculous and 'humble pride, 
Their coiirife in ballad-fingersrb^fkets 
guide, ' 

" Whofe greafy twigs do all new beau- 

** ties take, 
" From the gay Ihews thy dainty fculp- 

^^ tures make. ' ' 

*^ Thy lines a fnefs of rhiming nonfenfe 

*^ yield, 
^ *^ .A fenfelefs tale, With flattering fuftian 

« fiird. 
**^No graih of fefnfe does in one line 

*^ appear, ^ 

. ♦^^ Thy words^ f>}g bulks of boiftVous 
. ,;•• if^ bombaft-bear. - 

• X ^ 

** With noife they " mdve, and from 
*'r. :ff plsgreis^mdubhs rebound, 
*^ When their •tongues dance to thy 
' ' • *t Yfoxds empty found. 

d 2 " By 
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** By. thee inTpirM the rumbliog verfe-j 
« roll, 

* 

'* As.if that rhime and bombafl lent a 

« foul : 
** And with that foul they fecm taught 

** duty too, 
<< To huffing words does humble non- 

" fenfe bow, 
** As if it would thy worthleis worth 

** enhance, 
*^ To th' lowcft rankx)f fops thy praifo 

" advance; 
*^ To whom, by inflinft, all thy fluff is 

** dear j 
*^ Their loud claps echo to the theatre* 
" From breaths of fools thy conunen*- 

*^ dation fpreads, 

'^ Fame fings thy praife with mouths 

'' of loggerheads* 

••With 
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"With noife and laughing each thy 

** fuftian greets, 
" 'Tis clapt b jr quires of empty-headed 

" cits, 
** Who have their tribute fent, and 

*^ homage given, 
" As men in whifpers fend loud noife 

" to heaven. 

" Thus I have daubed him with hi^ 
" own puddle : and now we are corn^^ 
" from aboard his dancing, maiking^ re? 
"bounding, breathing fleet; and as if 
" we had landed at Gotham, we meet 

r * ' t 

" nothing but fools,;and nonfenfe." : . . 

Such was the criticifm to which the 

genius of Dry den could be reduced, ^dc- 

tween rage and terrour ; rage with little 

* ' d3 pro- 
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prpyocatiqor^ Wid (ierrfur 'With- little 
daijg^r^;^ To feeth%ihighjeft imnds'thife * * 
levelled with theme^^fi^^may^»produce 
forpgi^Jqlace .to-^Jibft^t^QirfciDufnefi ibf' 
weaknefs, and fome mortificatioiD ttJ the 
prid.e,. of. .wifdom;':: ^\j^[ict it. be re- * 
membered, that min^,-^e: not leVdled 
in thpir powers -l^ui-wJieo.tliwyrTac: fifft ' 
levelled in their delGres^i: Drydi^**and 
Settle had both placed^ their, h^ipp^iuefjv 
in the claps of nJultitudes. 

'^iie Mock AJlrologeVj a comedy, , is de- 
dicated -to* the illuftrVous duke of New- 
caftife, whom he "courts by adding; to. 
his praiies thofe of his lady, not only^as 
a lover but a partner of his ftudics.. It 
is unpleafing to think how m.^ny nancies^ ' 
once celeb rated>; -are fince forgotten* 

.'• • . . • Of . 
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Of Newcaftle^s works nothing is now 
known but his treatiie on Horfeman- 
ihip, • 

The Preface * feems very elaborately 
written^^ and contains many juft remarks 
on jthe Fathers of the Englifli dramas 
Shakefpeare's plots, he fays, are in the 
hundred novels of Cintbio; thofe of 
Beaumant and Fletcher in Spanifh (lo- 
ries; Jonfon only made them for him- 
felf. His criticiifms' upon tragedy, co- 
medj^; and farce, artrjudiclous atid pro- 

» 

found. He endeavours to defend the 
immorality of fome of his comedies by 
the example (rf former writers ; which 
is only to fay, that he was not the firft 
nor perhaps th€ greateft =offender« 
Againft thofe that accufed him of pla- 

d 4 giarifm, 
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giarifm, he alleges a favourable ex- 
preffion of the King : ^^ He only defired 
" that they, who accufe me of thefts, 
" would fteal him plays like mine ;** 
and then relates how much labour he 
fpends in fitting for the Englilh llage . 
what he borrows from others, 

Tyrannick Love, or the Virgin Martyr y 
^9^s another tragedy in rhyme, confpi- 
cuous for many paflages of ftrength and 
elegance, and many of empty noife and 
ridiculous turbulence. The rants of 
Maximin have been always the fport of 
criticifm; and were at length, if his 
own coafeffion may be trufted, the ihame 
of the writer. 

Of this play he takes care to let the 
reader know, that it was contrived and 

written 
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written in 'feven weeks. Want of time 
was often his excufe, or perhaps Ihort- 
nefs of time was his private boafl in the 
form of. an apology. 

It was written before Tie Conqueji of 
Granada^ but publifhed after it. The 
defign is to recommend piet)\ ** I 
confidered that pleafure was not the 
only end of poefy, and that even the 
" inftruAions of morality were not fo 
" wholly the bufinefs of a poet, as that 
*' precepi:s and examples of piety were 
" to be omitted ; for to leave that em- 
*^ ployment altogether to the clergy, 
" were to forget that religion was firft 
" taught in verfe which the lazinefs 
" or dulnefs of vfucceeding priefthood 

" turned afterwards into profe.*' Thus 

foolifh- 



fooliihly, cDi;k^Pryden wrife, mdiier than 
no^.lhew bi?; malic? to t^e parfons. . 

The two, parts of the Conque/i of Gra-- 
Tutda are written with a, feeming deter- 
mination to^ glm the pul^icji; with dra- 
matick wo»dcrs^ to exhibit in its higheil 
elevation a. theatrical met^of. of incre- 
dible iQve . and impoffihle .v4lour/ and 
to leave jqo room for a wilcj^ .-flight to 
the extravAgaoce of poftericy. All the 
rays of ronaaijtick hqat,"^^ .whether anio^ 
rous or warlike, glow li> A toan^Q^r by a 
kind of concentration. He is above all 
laws ; he is exempt from ^U r^eflraints ; 
he ranges the world at wUl, and governs 
wherever he appears, - He fights with- 
out enquiring the caufc, and loVes in 
Ipite of the -obligationB of jufti<^e> of rc^ 

jedtion 
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je&ion by Tiis miftrefs, and of prohibi- 
tion from the* dead. Yet the fcenes are> 
for the niofl: part, delightful ; they ey* , 
hibit a' Idn^ of' illuftrious' depravity, 
and majeftick madhefs : fuch as, if it is 
fometimes defpifed, is often reverenced, , 

' !•► t - " •■ ' f " ( ! 

and in wtich' the ridiciilous is mingled . 

f I •/ > » , '1 ' J 

with thcf ift6niihing. * 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of 
the' Cdnqtiefi (f Granada^ Dryden indulges ^ 
his favourite pleafure of dilcrediting his , 
predeceflfcrl"; and' this Epilogue he has , 
defended* % a long' poflfcript. He ha4 
promifed a' iccond dialogue, in which ^ 
he fliould inore fully treat of the vir- . 
tues and^fatlfs of the En'glilh poets> 
who have'^writtch in the dramaticJc,. 
epick, or lyrick way» This promife 

was 
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was never formally performed; but, 
with refpedt to the dramatick writers^ 
he has given us in his prefaces^ and in 
this poftfcript, fomething equivalent ; 
but his purpofe being to exalt himfelf 
by the comparifon, he fliews faults dif- 
tindtly, and only praifes excellence in 
general terms. . 

A play thus written, in profeffed de- 
fiance of probability, naturally drew 
down upon itfelf the vultures of the 
theatre. One of the criticks that at- - 

to 

tacked it was Martin Clifford^ to whom 
Sprat addrefled the Life of Cowley, - 
with fuch veneration of his critical • 
powers as might naturally excite great 
expfeftations of inftruftion from his re-r 
marks. But let hoheft credulity be- 
X ware 
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ware of receiving charadters from con- 
temporary writers. Clifford's remarks, 
by the favour of Dr. Piercy^ were at 
laft obtained; and^ that no man may 
ever want them more, I will extraft 
enough to fatisfy all reafonable defire. 

In the firft Letter, his obfervation is 
only general : " You do live, fays he, 
«' in as much ignorance and darknefs 
** as you did in the womb : your 
" writings are like a Jack of all trades 
•^ fliop ; they have variety, but nothing 
•• of value J and if thou art not the 
** duUeft plant-animal that ever the earth 
^* produced, all that I have converfed 
^ with are ftrangely miftaken in thee*' 

In the fecond, he tells him that Al- 
manzor is not more copied from Achilleii 

than 



\f 
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" than from Ancient Piftol. " But I an 

' ** fays he, ftrangely miftaken if I hav 

« 
not feen this very Almanzor of your' 

in fbme difguife about this towa, an< 

paffing under another nanie^ Pr'ythe< 

*^ tell me true, was not this Huffcaj: 

*^ once the Indian Emperor y and at ano- 

*' ther time did he not call himfeli 

** Maximin? Was not f^yndaraxa once 

*^ called Afmeria, I mean under Monte- 

*^ ztt/w^ the Indian Emperor. I proteft 

^* and vow they are either the fame,, or 

<^ fo alike that I cannot, ^ for my heart, 

*^ diftinguilh one from ;he other. Yow 

'* are therefore a ftranee unconfcianal)le 

*' thief; thou art not ^content to fteal 

*' from others, but doll rob thy pooyj 



*^ wretched felf too/* 



Now 
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Now was Settlers time to take his re- 
venge. He wrote a vinidication of his. 
own lines ; and, if he is forced to yield 
any thing, makes reprifals upon his ene* 
my. To fay that his anfwer. is equal t6 
the cenfure is no high commend atioil^ 
To expofe Dryden's method of ana-* 
lyfing his expreffions, he tries the fami^ 
experiment upon the defcriptiou of tfafc* 
fliips in the Indian Emperor j of which, 
however he does not deny the excel- 
lence; but intends to fhew, that by, 
ftudied mifconftrudtion every thing may. 
be equally reprefented as ridiculous.. 
After fo much of Dryden^s elegant ani- 
raadverfibns, juftice requires that fome- 
thing of Settte^s ihould Be exhibited • 
T4ie following obfervations ate there- 
fore^ 
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fore extracted from a quarto pamphl< 
of ninety-five pages : 
** Fate after him below with pain did move 
*^ JndviSlory could fear ce keep pace above 

*/ Thefe two lines, if he can fliew 
" me any fenfe or thought in, or any 
^^ thing but bombaft and noife, he ihall 
** make mc believe every word in his 
♦^ obfcrvations on Morocco fenfe. 

^' In the Emprefs of Morocco were thefe 
^^ lines : 

** ni travel then tofome remoter fphere^ 
** *Till I find out new wcrlds^ and crown 
" you therem 

" On which Dryden made this remark : 

'^ / believe our teamed author takes a 
^^fpherefora country^ the ffhert if Mxh 

^ rocco. 
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" roccoj as if Morocco were the globe of 
" earth and water ; but a globe is no 
^^fphere neither, by his leave," &c So 
^\fphere muft not be fenfe, unlefs it re- 

« 

" late to a circular motion about a 
" glebe, in which fenfe the aflronomers 
" ufe it. I would defire him to ex» 
" pound thefe lines in Granada : 

•^ 77/ to the turrets of the palace go, 
" And add new fire to thofe that fight be^ 

^^ low. 
" Thence, hero-like, with torches by my 

''fide, 
** {Jar be the omen tho'y my Love Til 

^^ guide* 

e " No, 
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** Noy like his better fortune Vll appear y 
'* With open armsy loofe vail andfloiv- 
^' ing hairy 

^^ Juji flying forward from my rowling 

i. > j 

^^ fpbere. 

*^ I wonder, if he be fo ftrift, how h 

'■ ' 

** dares make fo bold with fphere him 
" felf, and be fo critical in other mem 
*^ writings. Fortune is fancied (landing 
** on a globe, not on a fphere y as he told 
" us, in the firft Aft* 

*' Becaufe ElkanaFs SimiUes are the 
^^ mofi unlike things to what they areaom- 
^^ pared in the world y 111 venture to 
*^ flart a fimile in his Annus Mirahilis : 
** he gives this poetical defcription of 
*« the flup called t\ii London: 

'^The 
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•* ^€ goodfy London in her gallant trim, 
*^ The Fbenix'daughter of the vanquijht 

^* Oldy 

** Ukt a rich bride doss to the ocean fwim, 

^^ And on herjhadow rides infimiinggold. 

^^ Her flag ahft fpread ruffUng in the 

*^ wind J 

And/angmneflr£amersfeem^d the flood 

to fire : 

*^ The weaver y charmed with what bis kom 

* 

" 'defign^dy 

^^^Goes en tofeoj and knows not to retire* 

^^ With roomy decks , her guns of mighty 

^^Jlrengthy 

^ Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting 

^* billow lavesy 

** Deep in her draught , and warlike^ in her 

^' lengthy 

*^ She/eems a fea-wafp flying on the waves. 

e % <* What 
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*^ What a wonderful pother is here, to 

*' make all thefe poetical beautifications 

" of a ftiip ! that is, a phenix in the firft 

^^ flanza, and but a wafp in the laft : 

*^ nay, to make his humble comparifon 

" of a wafp more ridiculous, he does 

** not fay it flies upon the waves as 

" nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it 

" feemed a zvafp. But our author at 

" the writing of this was not in his al- 

" titudes, to compare Ihips to floating 

^^ palaces, a comparifon to the purpofe, 

" was a perfeftion he did not arrive to, 

" till his Indian Emperor^s days. But 

*' perhaps his fimilitude has more in it 

*' than we imagine ; this Ihip had a 

*^ great many guns in her, and they, put 

" all together, made the fling in the 

" wafp's 
4 
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*' wafp^s tail : for this is all the reafon 
" I can guefs, why it feem'd a ivajp. 
** But, becaufe we will allow him all we 
" can to help out, let it be a phenixfea^ 
" 'wafpy and the rarity of fuch an ani- 
mal may do much towards the heigh- 
tening the fancy, 
** It had been much more to \M puN 
" pofe, if he had defigned to render 
" the fenfelefs play little, to have 
" fearched for fome fuch pedantry as 
" this : 
*' Ihvo ifsfcarce make me pojftbility. 
*• Jfjujlice will take all and nothing gii e, 
" Jtifticej methinksy is not dijlribiitiv:. 
** To die or kill you y is the alternative ^ 
** Rather than take your lifcy I will mt 
" live. 

e 3 '' Ob. 
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*^ Obferve, how prettily our ami 
** chops logick in heroick verfe. Th 
^* fuch fuftian canting words as iifirl 
^' tivBy aUernathvCy and two ifs^ no n 
*^ but himfelf would have come witl 
" the noife of* But hc*s a man of j 
^' neral learnings and all comes into ] 
** play. 

^^ 'Twould have done well too^ if 
" could have met with a rant or tw 
" worth the obfervation : fuch as, 
^< Movefwiftly^ Sun, and fly a hver^spa 
** Leave months and weeks behind th 
*^ in thy race^ 

" But furely the Sun, whether he fli 
^^ a lover's or not a lover's pace, leav 
" weeks and months, nay years too, b 
*^ hind him in his race» 

% "Po< 
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** Poor Robin, or any other of the 
" Philomathematicks, would have given 
" him fatisfadtion in the point. 
" ^ / CQuki kill thee now^ thy fate* sfo low^ 
" 7bat Imuftftoapy ere I/utn give the blow. 
^* But mine isjixt Jo far above thy cnyivn^ 
** That all thy men^ 

" fiVd on thy backj can never pull it 
^^ dowru 

" Now where that is, Almanzor's fate 
** is fixt, I cannot guefs ; but wherever 
^* it is, I believe Almanzor, and think 
" that all Abdalla's fubjeits, piled upou 
^ one another, might not pull down his 
f^ fate fo well as without piling: befides, 
'1 1 think Abdalla fo wife a man, that 
^* if Almanzor had tol4 him piling his 
^* men upon his back might do the feat, 

e 4 ** hft 
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*^ he would fcarce bear fuch a weight, 
^^ for the pleafure of the exploit : but 
^* it is a huff, and let Abdalla do it, if 
*< he dare. 

The people like a headlong torrent go y 
And every dam they break or overflow » 
But, unopposed, they either lofe their force. 
Or wi^d in volumes to their former courfe. 

*^ A very pretty allufion, contrary to all 
*^ fenfe or reafon. Torrents, I take it, 
** let them wind Bever.fo much, can 
" never return to their former courfe, 
** unlefs he can fuppofe that fountains 
" can go upwards, which is impoiEble : 
** nay more, in the foregoing page he 
*^ tells us fo too, A trick of a very un- 
" faithful memory, 

" But 
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*^ But can no more than fountains upward 

^^flow. 
" Which of a torrent, which fignifies a 
" rapid flream, is much more impoffible. 
^ Befides, if he goes to quibble, and 
" fay that it is poffible by art water 
" may be made return, and the fame 
" water run twice in one and the fame 
" channel : then he quite confutes what 
" he fays ; for, it is by being oppofed, 
" that it runs into its former courfe : for 
" all engines that make water fo return, 
"do it by compulfion and oppofition. 
" Or, if he means a headlong torrent 
" for a tide, which would be ridicu- 
" lous, yet they do not wind in volumes, 
" but come fore-right back (if their 
" upright lies ftraight to their former 

^^ courfe), 
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^f courfe), and that by oppofition of the 
*' fea-water, that drives them back 
*^ a^in. 

" And for fancy, when he lights of 
^^ any thing like it, 'tis a wonder if it be 
** not borrowed. As here, for example 
^* of, I find this fanciful thought in his 
^* Mn. Mirab. 

OU father tkames rm*d up his rererend 

. ..* ' 

headi 

But fear' d the fate of Simoeis would re- 
turn ; 

De^p in kis ooze be fought hisfedgy bedx 
Mdjbrunk bis waters back into his urn. 

This is ftolen from Cowley's Davideis, 
p. 9: 
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r 

Swift Jordan fiarUdy and fir ait backfiw<^ 

fiedy 
HUing amongst thick reeds bis aged bead:^ 

And when the Spaniards their ajfault 

begin. 
At once beat thofe without and thojc 

within. 

" This Almanzor fpcaks of himfelf ; and 

" fure for one man to conquer an army 

" within the city, and another without 

" the city, at once, is fomethinjg diiE* 

*^ cult ; but this flight is pardonable, to 

" fome we meet with in Granada. Of- 

** min, fpeaking of Almanzor : 

Who, like a tempeft that outrides thf 

windy 

Madeajufi battle^ ere the bodies joined. 

€€ Pray 
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** Pray what does this honourable per- 
** fon mean by a tempeji that on t rides tke 
'* wind! A tempeft that outrides itfelf. 
** To fuppofe a tempeft without wind, 
'' is as bad as fuppoiing a man to walk 
*' without feet : for if he fuppofes the 
** tempeft to be fbmething diftindt from 
*^ the wind, yet as being the effeft of 
** wind only, to come before the caufe 
** is a little prepofterous : fo that, if he 
** takes it one way, or if he takes it the 
** othef, thofe two ifs will fcarce make 
*^ one foffibility.^^ Enough of Settle. 

Marriage Ahmode is a comedy, dedi- 
cated to the earl of Rochefter ; whom 
he acknowledges not only as the de- 
fender of his poetry, but the promoter 

of 
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of his fortune. Langbaine places this 
play in 1673. The earl of Rochefler 
therefore was the famous Wilmot, whom 
yet tradition always reprefents as an 
enemy to Dryden, and who is men- 
tioned by hun with fomc difrefpedt in 
the preface to Juvenal. 

The AffignatioTiy or Love in a Nun-* 
nery^ a comedy, was driven off the 
ftage, againft the opinion^ as the author 
fays, of the beji judges^ It is dedicated, 
in a very elegant addrefs, to Sir£harles 
Sedley ; in which he finds an opportu- 
nity for his ufual complaint of hard 
treatment, and unreafonable cenfure. 

Amboyna is a tiflue of mingled dia- 
logue in vcrfe and profe, and was per- 
haps written in lefs time than the Vir^ 

gin 
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gin Martyr ; though the author thougl 
not fit either ofientatioufly or mourn 
fully to tell how little labour it coft him 
or at how Ihort a warning he producer 
it. It was a temporary performance 
written in the time of the Dut<:h war, tc 
inflame the nation againft their ene^ 
mies ; to whom he hopes^ as he declares 
in his Epilogue, to make his poetry not 
lefs defl:ru(ftive than that by which 
Tyrtasus of old animated the Spar- 
tans. This play was written in the fe- 
. cond Dutch war in 1673. 

Troilus and Crejftdaj is a play altered 

from Shakefpeare ; but fo Mtered that 

» 

even in Langbaine's opinion, the loft 

ft 

Jcent in the third d£l is a maJHerfiiece. It 

« • 

is introduced by a difcourfe on the 

grounds 
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grounds of criticifm in tragidy ; to which 
I fufped that Rymer's book had given 
occafion. 

The Spanijh Fryar is a tragi-dofnedy, 
eminent for the happy coincidence and 
coalition of the two plots. As it was 
written againft the Papifts,. it would na- 
rurally at that time have friends and 
enemies ; and partly by the popu- 
larity whicli it obtained at firft, an^ 
partly by the real power both of the Te- 
rious and rifible part^ it continued long 
a favourite of the publick. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at leaft "for 
fome time, and he niaiBtains it in the 
dedication of this play, tKat the drama 
required an alternation of comick and 
tragick fcenes, and'that it is heceflary 

to 
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to mitigate by alleviations of merriment 
the preffure of ponderous events, and 
the fatigue of toilfome paffions. Who- 
ever fays he cannot perform both parts 

* 

is but half a writer for tbejlage. 

The Duke of Guife^ 2l tragedy written 
in conjunction with Lee, as Oedipus had 
been before, feems to deferve notice 
only for the offence which it gave to the 
remnant of the Covenanters, and in ge- 
neral to the enemies of the court, who 
attacked him with great violence, and 
were anfwered by him ; though at laft 
he feems to withdraw from the confliif)^ 
by transferring, the greater part of the 
blame or merit to his partner. It hap- 
pened that a contraft had been made 
between them, by which they were 

to 
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to join in writing a play; and he happened^ 
fays Dryden, to claim the promife juft 
upon the Jiniflnng of a poem, when I would 
have been glad of a little refpite. — Two 
thirds of it belonged to him; and to me 
only the firjl fcene of the play, the whole 
f mirth ail, and the firjl half or fomewhat 
more cf the fifth. 

This was a play written profefledly 
for the party of the duke of York, 
whofe fucceffion was then oppofed. .A 
parallel is intended between the Leaguers 
of France and the Covenanters of Eng^- 
knd; and this intention produced the 
controverfy. 

Albion and Albania is a mufical drama, 
6r opera, written, like the Duke ofGuife, 
againft the Republicans. With what 

f fuccefs 
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fuccefs it was performed, I have not 
found. 

Tbe State of Innocence and Fall of Man 
b termed by him an opera : it is rather 
a tragedy in heroick rhyme, but of 
which the perfonages are fuch as cannot 
decently be exhibited on the ftage. 
Some fuch produdlion was forefecn by 
Marvel, who writes thus to Milton : 
Or if a work fo infinite be fpann'd. 
Jealous I was left fome lefs ikilful hand. 
Such as difquiet always what is well. 
And by ill-imitating would excel. 
Might hence prefume the whole crea- 
tion's day. 
To change in fcenes> and Ihow it in a 
play. 



It 
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It is another of his hafly produc- 
tions; for the heat of his imagination 
raifed it in a month. 

This compofition is addrefled to the 
princefs of Modena, then dutchefs of 
York, in a ftrain of flattery which dif- 
graces genius, and which it is wonder- 
ful that any man that knew the mean- 
ing of his own words could ufe with- 
out felf-deteftatioru It is an attempt to 
mingle earth and heaven^ by praifing 
human excellency in the language of 
religion. , 

The preface contains an apology for 
heroick verfe, and poetick licence ; by 
which is meant tiot any liberty taken in 
contrafting or extending words, but the 
ufe of bold fiftions and ambitious figures. 

f 2 The 






it 
€i 
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The reafon which he gives for print- 
ing what was never aded, cannot be 
overpafled : " I was induced to it in 
my own defence, many hundred co- 
pies of it being difperfed abroad 
*^ without my knowledge or confent, 
and every one gathering new faults, 
it became at length a libel againft 
me." Thcfe copies as they gathered 
faults were apparently manufcript; and he 
. lived in an age very unlike ours, if many 
hundred copies of fourteen hundred lines 
were likely to be tranfcribed. An au- 
thor has a right to print his own works, 
and needs not feek an apology in falfe- 
hood ; but he that could bear to write 
the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
preface. 

Aureng 
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Aureng Zebe is a tragedy founded on 
the adtions of a great prince then reign- 
ing, but over nations not likely to em- 
ploy their criticks upon the tranfa&ions 
of the Englifh ftage. If he had 
known and not liked his own charader, 
our trade was not in thofe times fecure 
from his refentment. His country is at 
fuch a diftance, that the manners might 
be fafely falfified, and the incidents 
feigned ; for remotenefs of place is re- 
marked, by Racine, to afford the fame 
conveniencies to a poet as length of 
time. 

This play is written in rhyme; and 
has the appearance of being the mofl 
elaborate of all the dramas. The per- 
fonages are imperial ; but the dialogue 

f 3 is 
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is often domeftick, and therefore fufcep- 
tiblc of fentiments acconunodated ta 
familiar incidents. The complaint of 
life is celebrated, and there are many 
other paffages that may be read with 
pleafure. 

This play is addreffed to the carl of 
Mulgrave, afterwards duke of Bucking- 
ham, himfelf, if not a poet, yet a writer 
of verfes, and a critick. In this addrefs 
Dry den gave the firft hints of his inten- 
tion to write an epick poem. He men- 
tions his delign in terms Co obfcure, that 
he feems afraid left his plan Ihould be 
purloined, as, he fays, happened to 
him when he told it more plainly rn tis 
prefac? to JuvenaL " The defigp/' fa3r& 
he, " you know is great, the ftory Eng- 

" liih. 



1 
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^* lifh, and neither too near the prefent 
^ times, nor too diflant from them." 

Ait for Love, cr the World well loji^ a 
tragedy founded upon the llory of An- 
tony and Cleopatra, he tells us, is the 
Qnly play which be wrote for himfelfi the 
reft were given to the people. It is by 
univerfal confent accounted the work in 
which he has admitted the feweft im- 
proprieties of jftyle or character; but it 
has one fault equal to many, though 
rather moral than critical, that, by ad 
raitting the romantick omnipotence of 
Love, he has recommended as laudable 
and worthy of imitation that conduiS: 
which, through all ag^s, the good hav^ 
cenfured as vitious, and the bad de- 
fpifed as foolifh. 

f4 Of 
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Of this play the prologue and the 
epilogue, though written upon the com- 
mon topicks of malicious and ignorant 
criticifm, and without any particular re- 
lation to the charaAers or incidents of 
the drama, are defervedly celebrated for 
their elegance and fpritelinefs. 

Limberharny er the kind Keeper ^ is a co- 
medy, which, after the third night, was 
prohibited as too indecent for the ftage. 
What gave offence was in the printing, 
as the author fays, altered or omitted. 
Dryden confeffes that its indecency was 
objedited to ; butLangbaine, who yet fel- 
dom favours him, imputes its expulfion 
to refentment, becaufe itfo much expofed 
the keeping part of the town^ 

Oedipus 
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Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Dry- 
den and Lee, in conjundtion, from the 
works of Sophocles, Seneca, and Cor- 
neille. Dryden planned the fcenes, and 
compofed the firft and third, afts, 

Don Sebajlian is commonly efteemed 
either the firft or fecond of his drama- 
tick performances. It is too long to 
be all aAed, and has many characters 
and many incidents; and though it is 
not without fallies of frantick dignity, 
and more noife than meaning, yet as 
it makes approaches to the pof&bi- 
lities of real life, and has fome fenti- 
ments which beam a ftrong impreffion, 
it continued long to attract attention. 
Amidft thq diflxefles of princes, and the 
viciffitudes of empire, are inferted fe- 
deral 
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veral icencs which the writer intended 
for cooiiclf. ; but whi^h, I foppofe^ that 
a^ did not much commend, and this 
should not endure. There are, how^ 
ever, phages of excellence univerfailf 
Jacknowledged ; the difpute and the re- 
<2QnciliatiQn of Doraz and Sebailiaa has 
always been admired. 

This play was firft adred in 1690, af- 
ter Dryden had for fome years difcon«- 
(inued dramatLck poetry. 
. Amphitryan is a comedy derived from 
Piautv|s and Moliere. The dedication 
is dated Oft. 1 6t^ This play ieems to 
have fupC6e4ed at its firft appearance ; 
dnd was, I think, long confidared as a 
very diverting entertakuoent. 

i Qeo* 
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. Ckomems is a tragedy^ only re* 
markable as it occaiioned an incidetit 
related hi the Gnardiavy and allufively 
mentioned by I>ry<fcn in his preface. 
As he canae out from the reprefentation^ 
he was accofted thus by ism^ airy ftrip* 
ling : Had I been left alone with a young 
beauty y 1 would net have ffent my time 
like your Spartan* That^ SiVy faid Dry- 
den, perhaps is true ; but give me leave 
to tell youy that you are na hero. 

King Arthur is another (^ra» It waft 
the laft woFk that Dryden performed 
for King Charles, who did not live to» 
fee it exhibited ; and it does .not feent 
to have been ever brought upon the 
fiage. In the dedication to the mar- 
quis of Halifiax there is a very elegant 

cha- 
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charader of Charles, and a pleafing kc- 
count of his latter life. 

His laft drama was L/yoe triumphant y 
a tragi-comedy. In his dedication to 
the earl of Salifbury he mentions the 
lownefs of fortune to which he has volun-^ 
tartly reduced himfelfy and of which he has 
no reafon to ie ajbamed. 

This play appeared in 1694. It is 
faid to have been unfuccefsfuL The 
cataftrophe, proceeding merely from a 
change of mind, is confeffed by the au- 
thor to be defeftive. Thus he began 
and ended his dramatick labours with 
ill fuccefs. 

From fuch a number of theatrical 
pieces it will be fuppofed, by moft rea- 
ders^ that he muft have improved his 

for- 
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fortune; at leaft, that fuch diligence 
with fuch abilities muft have fet penury 
at defiance. But in Dryden*s time the 
drama was very far from that univerfal 
approbation which it has now obtained. 
The playhoufe was abhorred by the Pu^ 
ritans, and avoided by thofe who de«> 
fired the charadler of ferioufnefs or do- 
9cncy. A grave lawyer would have 
debafed his dignity, and a young trader 
would have impaired his credit, by ap- 
pearing in thofe manfions of diflblute 
licentioufnefs. The profits of the thea- 
tre, when fo many clafles of the people 
were deduced from the audience, were 
not great ; and the poet had for a long 
time but a fingle night. The firft that 
had two nights was Soutiern, and the 

firft 
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firft that kad three was R&we. There 
were however, in thofe days, arts of im- 
proving a poet's profit, which Dryden 
forbore to prai&ife ; wid a play therefore 
&ldom produced him more thin a hun- 
qdred pounds, by the accumulated gain 
4of the third J^tght, the dedication, and 
tfhe copy. 

Almoft wery piece had a dedication, 
•written with fuch elegance and luxu- 
riance of praife, as neither haughtinefs 
nor avarice could be imagined able xq 
Tefift* But he feems to have made flat- 
tery too cheap* That praife is worth 
iiothing of w^ich the price is known* 

To increafc the value of his copies, 
he often accompwied his wt^rk with a 
preface of criticiim; a kind of learning 

then 
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tibaft V^B known, and therefore weK 

^{xo^ as a noveltyi and <^f that flexile 

and applicable kind^ that it might be 

^wsyi incrodueed withent apparent vio- 

l^Me ^r alfed^ation. Sy th^e differta* 

tiefts tla^ |>tiblick }udg6H)ent muft have 

bdexi much improved; and Swift, who 

couY^ried wkh Drydm, relatiss diat he 

regfected the (mo^^s of his own inftruc* 

^^119, &iiA fovmd hi» readers made fud« 

ddoly ^o ikitful to \)q eafily f^tisfied. r 

His prologue^ had fuch reputation-, 

^t f(^ ibme tisne a play was confidered 

lis kfs likely to be well received, if 

fothe of his verfes did not introduce it. 

The price ©f £ prologue was two 

gju^das, ttU being a&ed to write onf 

iov Mr. Sobther n^i he deo&anded three ; 

f 8 Not, 
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• * 

Noi^ faid he, young many put of £Bjfre/pe£f 
to you f but the flayers have badmyga^ds 
too cheap. 

• Though he declares, that in his. own 
(Dpmion his genius ^as not dramatick^ 
he had great confidence in his own fer« 
tility ; for he is faid to have engaged, by 
contraA, to fumifli four plays a year. 
' It is certain that in one year, 1678^ 
he publilhed All for Love^ Affignation^ 
two parts of the Conquejl of Granada^ 
Sir Martin Mar ally and the State of In^ 
nocencey fix complete plays ; with a ce- 
lerity of performance, which, though 
ail Langbaine's charges of plagiarifin 
fliould be allowed, fhews fuch facility 
of comppfition, fuch readinefs of lan- 
guage, and fuch copioufnefs of ienti- 

ment. 
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ntent, as, Mce thB time of Lojtez de 
Vega, perhaps' tibotH^r alrtKbr has pof- 
feffcd- 

r 

He did not ehjdy his repiiiatSofii How- 
ever great, ildr his profits, however 
frtiall, withbut' moleftatioti, ' lie hkd 
cifticks to eridure', and rivals ttfoppbfe, 
TUt two moft diftinguifhed^ wits'of the * 
nobility, the duke of Biicldngffkm' and 
eaTl of KochefteV, declared ^tiemMves 
his enemies, 

'Kiickingham charafterifed him in 
1671, by th6* name of Bays in the Re-^ 
bearfal; a farce which he is faid to 
hfve written with* the affiftaricfe'of But- 
ler the author of Hudibras, Martin Clif- 
ford of the Charterhoufe, and Dr, Sprat, 

« 

the friend of Cowley, thdh hr^ chap- 

. g lain* 
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Is^in. Drydea and his friends laughed 
atJjie length of time and the number 
of hands employed upon this per- 
fonnance; in which, though by fomc 
artifice of aftion it yet keeps pofleiEon 
of the flage, it is not pof&ble now to 
find any thing that might not have been 
written without fo long dela}^ or a con- 
federacy fo numerous. 

To adjuft the minute events of lite- 
rary hiftory is tedious and troublefome ; 
it require? indeed no great force of im- 
ftanding, but often depends upon en- 
quiries which there is no opportunity of 
making, or is to be fetched from books 
and pamphlets not always at hand« 

The Rehearfal was played in 1671, 
and yet is reprefented as ridiculing paf- 

fages 
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fages in the Conquejl of Granada and 
Affignationy which were not publiflied till 
1678, m Marriage Atamode ^\jib\\ih.tdi in 
1673, and in Tyrannick Love of 1677. ' 
Thefe contradid:ions lliew how ralhly fa- 
tire is applied. 

It is faid that this farce was origi- 
nally intended againll Davenant, who in 
the firft draught was charaAerifed by 

r 

the name of Bilboa* Davenanthad been 
a foldief and an adventurer. ^ 

> 

There is one paffage In the Rehearfal 
ftiU remaining, which feems to h^ve re- 
lated originally to Davenant. Bays hurts 
his nofe, and comes in with brown paper ' 
applied to the bruife : how this affefted 
Dryden does not appear. Davenant^s 
nofe had fuffered fufch diminution by 

g z mifliaps 
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mifliaps among the women, thaj: a patch 
upop that part evidently denoted him. 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robejt; 
H9w^rd'Was once meant. The, defign 
was ^probably to ridicule the.reiffnjng 
poet, whoever he might be. / 

Much of the perfon^l faitire, tq which 
it might owe its ftrft receptiqn, is now 
Iqft, Off obfqured. Bciys proljably imi- 
tated the drefs, and.-mimicked the man- 
ner, of Dryden; the capt wprds which 
are fp often in his n^outh may be fup- 
pofed to have been Dryden's habitual 
phrafes, or cuftomary exclamations. 
Bays^ when he is to write, is blooded 
and purged : this, . as ; Lanjottc relates 
himfelf to. have heard, was the real 
pr^afticc, of th,c poet* 

There 
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There were dther urokes in the jR<?- 
iearfal by which malice was gratified ': 
the debate between Love and Honourj. 
which k^eps prince Volfci'us in a fingle 
bottt> is fiid to have alluded to the 
mifconduft of the duke of Ormond, 
who loft Dublin to the rebels while he 
was toying with a iiiiftrefs. 

The earl of Rochefter, to fupprefs 
the reputation of Eiryden, took Settle 

into his |)rofeQ:ion, and endeavoured to 

• • • 

perfuade the publick that its approba- 
tion had been to that time mifplaced. 
Settle was a;whil6 in high reputation: 
his Eniprefs cf Moroccoy haying firft de- 
lighted the town, was carried in triumph 
to WMtehalT, and played by the ladies 
^ the court. Now was the poetical 

g 3 meteor 
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xneteor at the higheft^ the next moment 
began its fall. Rochefter withdrew his 
patronage; feeming refolved, fays one 
of his biographers, to have a judgement 
contrary to that of the town. Perhaps 
being unable to endure any reputation 
beyond a certain height, even when he 
had himfelf contributed to raife it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dry- 
den much mifchief, unlefs they gained 
from his own temper the power of vex- 
ing him, which his frequent burfts of 
jrefentment give reafon to fufpeft. He 
is always angry at fome paft or afraid 
of fome future cenfure; but he leflens 
the fmart of his wounds by the balm of 
his own approbation, and endeavours to 

repel 
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repel the ihafts of criticifm by oppofing 
a ihield of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accufation produced 
againfl him was that of plagiarifm, 
againft which he never attempted any 
vigorous defence; for, though he was 
perhaps fometimes injurioufly cen- 
fured, he would by denying part of 
the charge have confefled the reft ; and 
as his adverfaries had the proof in their 
ownliands, he, who knew that wit had 
little power againft fafts, wifely left in. 
that perplexity which generality pro* 
duces a queftion which it was his in- 
tereft ta fupprefs, and which, unlefs. 
provoked by vindication, few were likcr- 
ly to examine* 

g 4 Though 
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Though the life of ,a writer, froiyi 
about thirty-five to fixjty-tjjree, may be 
, fuppofed to have been fvifEcieptly ^>vfied 
by the compofition of eight and twenty 
pieces for the ftage, Qryden found rooip 
in the fame fpace for many other un- 
dertakings. 

But, how much foever he wrote, be 
was at Icaft once fufpefted of w^-iting 
mpre; for in 1679 a paper of yerfes, 
called an EJfay on Satire, was flxewji 
about in manufcript, by which the earl 
of Rochefter, the dutchefs of PartC- 
mouth, and others, were fo. much pr<3^- 
vokcd, thai;, as was fuppofed^ for the 
aftors were nev^r difcovered, they pror 
cured Dryden, whom they fufpefted ap 
the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 
. a This 
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This incident is mentioned hy th^ dukfe 
of Buckinghaoadiire^ the tru^ Wf ker^ in 
his Art of Poetry ; where . he fays of 
Dryden, 

Though prated and beaten for another*s 
rbymesy 

His awn dejkrves as great applmfe fime^ 
times. 

His reputation in time was fuch, that 
his name was thought neceffary to the 
fucccfs of every poetical or literary peiv 
formance, and therefore he was engaged 
to contribute fomething, whatever ft 
might be, to many publicatien*. He 
preficced the Liffe of Polybius to the 
tranflarioQr of Sir Henry SIkeets; and 
thofe of Lucian and Flutarch to veri 
fions of tlieir works by differeoC- bjotdS^ 

Of 
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Of the Engliih Tacitus he tranflated the 
firft book ; and, if Gordon be credited^ 
tranflated it from the French, Such a 
charge can hardly be mentioned with- 
.out fome degree of indignation ; but it 
is not, I fuppofe, fo much to be in- 
.ferred that Dryden wanted the literature 
neceffary to the perufal of .Tacitus, as 
.that, confidering himfelf as hidden in a 
crowd, he had no awe of the publick^ 
.and, writing merely for money, was 
contented to get it by the neareft 
way. 

In 1 680, . the Epiftles of Ovid being 
tranflated by the poets of the time, 
among which one was the work of Dry- 

' - 

.den, and another of Dryden and Lord 
Jtlulgrave, it was neceffary to introduce 

them 
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. them by a preface; and Dryden, who 
on fuch occafions was regularly fum» 
moned^ prefixed a difcourfe upon tranT- 
Jation, which was then ftruggling for 
the liberty that it now enjoys* Why 

it Ihould find any difficulty in breaking * 

* 

the fhackles of verbal interpretation, 
which muft for ever debar it from ele- 
gance, it would be difficult to con- 
jecture, were not the power of prejudice 
every day obferved. The authority of 
Jonfon, Sandys, and Holiday, had 
fixed the judgement of the nation ; and 
it was not eafily believed th^t abetter 
way could be found than they had taken, 
though Denham, Waller, and Cowley, 
had tried to give examples of a different 
pra&ice* 

I In 
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In i^Bi, Dryddn tccatne y^t more 
'conrpicuous by uniting politicks with 
poetry,' in th^ memorable fatire called 
Mfalom and AchiUphelj tvritten againft 
the faction whith, by lord Shaftdbury's 
incitement, fet the duke of Monmouth 
at its head. 

" Of this poem, in which perfonal 
fatire was applied to the fupport of 
publick principles, and in which there- 
fore every mind was interefted, the re- 
ception was eager, and the fale fo large, 
that my father, to old bookfeMer, told 
me, he had not known it equalled but 
by Sachevere?s trial. 

The reafon of this genial perCifsfl 
Addifon has attonpted to derive froni the 
delight which the mind feek' irv the 

invelti- 
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'mveftigatiop of fecrets ; .ao<J ji^inks, th^t 
curiofity to decyphcr the n^cs. pj?Qr'/ 
cured readers to the ppeau\ There. is*; 
no need. to. enquire \Yhy. th^fe verfea^./ 
were re^ids which, to. all the attradtious 
of wit, elegance, and hannopy;,?dded th^, - 

co-operation of all the fa^iou$ palSonj, • 

I. 

and filled every mind withtriiupph» of 
refentipent. 
It cquld npt^be fuppofed th^J all tbjj 

> .a • ' ■ I 

provocation) given by Dryden .would be 
cndujed. without refiftance or reply, 
Both his.perfon and his party were ex- 
pofcd in their , turns to the Ihafts. of 
fatir^j which, though neither fo v/elL 
pointed nor perhaps fo well aimed, un- 
doubtedly di:ew.blopd» . . 

» , ' 'I 

One 
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'One of thefe poems is called Dryden^s 
Satire on bis Mufe ; afcribed, though, as 
Pbpe fays, fJilfely, to Somersy who was 
afterwards Chancellor The poem, whofe 
fc3tever it was, has much virulence, and 
ibme fpritelinefs. The writer tells all 
the ill that he can colled, both of 
Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Abfalom and 'Acbltophel 
had two anfwers, now both forgotten ; 
oiie called Azarla and Hujhai; the other, 
Abfakm Jenior* Of thefe hoftilc com- 
pofitions, Dryden apparently -imputes^ 
Abfalom fenior to SettUj by quoting in 
liis verfes againft him the ^fecond line. 
Azaria^and Hujhai was, as Wood fays, im- 
puted to him, thoMgh it is foihewhat ' 
unlikely that he ihould write twice on 

^ ' the 
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the fame accafion; This is a difficulty 
which I cannot remove^ for want of a 
minuter knowledge of poetical trailf«. 
adions. ; 

The fame year he publtihed the Medaly 
of which the fijibjedt is a medal flruck - 
on lord Shaftelbury's efcape froma pro- 
fecution, by the ignoramus of a; grand * 
jury of Londoners, 

In both poems he maintains the iame • 
principles, and faw them both . attacked 
by the fame antagpnift. Elkanah. Settle, 
who had anfwered Abfahmy appeared 
with equal courage inoppofition to the - 
Mtial^ and publiihed an anfwer called 
Tih Medal reverfedy with fo much fuccefs 
in^both encountersi that he left the palm 
<loubtfulj and divided the fulfrages of / 

the 
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the radaiu Suoh* aire tK6 iWolutibh^ df' 

famevai!&uEhisth<s pf4Vsllencb'6?f4iKl^'>' 

that the : man- wh»f6 wbirk^ • have ridt 

yet been thought to deferve the care^crf 

c^UeiaJngi diem ; wht)-die3>fcSgi4«:ieh in 

an ho^^ital; and whofe latter yt»s w^re 

fpcnt ni' contrmBg Iho^v^ for faif^^ stkd 

ctoyiig^iaa elegy w epftliiliiiiiiflrti, -of- 

which the beginning aiid^ end" wire ^oc* 

cafiooaUyi vai?ied^ but the iritermedJate 

pirts were . always the fame, to every 

hp^fe where there was a-- funeral or* a 

wfcdding; might, with truth^- have h^d 

infcrihcrimpon hi?^^tenfei. 

Mere" li&S' ihi Rivat and- Aritagomjt'cf^ 

^Sbt(^e>f wds^, for this^ ^ rififeffidn^, - fe-^ 
ve«ly \chslfttfed^i by D!rydteii-i3ndei--th'e 

name 
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name of Doeg, in the fecond part of 
Abfalom and Achitopbel^ and was perhaps 
for his factious audacity made the 
city poet, whole annual office was to 
defcribe the glories of the Mayor's day. 
Of theie bards he was the laft^ and 
feems not much to have deferved even 

« 

this degree of regard, if it was paid to 
his political opinions ; for he afterwards 
Wrote a panegyrick on the virtues of judge 
Jefferie6, and what more could have 
been done by the mcaneft zealot for pre- 
rogative ? 

Of tranflated fragmeats, or occalional 
poems, to enumerate the titles, or fettle 
the dates, would be tedious, with little 
ufe. It maybe obferved, that as Dryden^s 
genius was commonly excited by fomfe 

h per* 
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-perfonal regard, he rarely writes upon a 
general topick. 

. Sopn after the accefEon of king 
James, when the defign of reconciling 
the nation to the church of Rome be- 
came apparent, and the religion of the 
court gave the only efficacious title to 
its favours, Dryden declared himfelf a 
convert to popery* This at any other 
.time might have paffed with little cen* 
fure. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced pope- 
ry ; the two Rainholds reciprocally con- 
verted one another; and ChiUingwortb 
himfelf was a while fo entangled in the 
wilds of controverfy, as to retire ibr 
quiet to an infallible church. If men 
of argument and ftudy can find fuch 
difficulties, or fuch motives^ as may 

either 
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cither unit€ them to the church of 
Rome,, or detaia them in uncertainty, 
jtfaere can be no wonder that a man, who 
perhaps never enquired why he was ^ 
proteftant, Ihould by an artful and ex- 
perienced difputant be made a papift, 
overborn by thq fudden violence of 
new and unexpiq<9:ed arguments, or de- 
ceived by a reprefentation which ihews 
only the doubts on one part, and only 
the evidence on the othen 

That converfion will always be fuf- 
pedted that apparently concurs, with 
intereft* He that never finds his error 
till it hinders his progrefs towards wealth 
or honour, will not be thought to love 
Truth only for herfelf. Yet it may 
cafily happen that information may come 

ha at 
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at a comtnodious time; and as truth 
and intercft are net by any fatal nccef- 
Iky at variance, thi^ <mt may by acci'^ 
dent introduce the Other* When opt 
tACfns are ilrugglkig iato pdpuladty, the 
arguments by whkh they are oppofed 
or defended become more haown ; and 
he that dianges hts profeffion wouM 
periiaps have changed it before, widi the 
like opportunities of inftru^on. This 
was then the ftatc ^f popery ; every ar- 
tifice was ufed to ihew k in its faireft 
form; and it muft be owned to be a 
rdigitm of external appearance fiiffi- 
ciently attraftive. 

It is natural to hope thvtt a cempre- 
henfive is likewife an elevMed fixil, 
and that whoever is wife is alfi) honeft. 

lam 
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I am wtlUog to believe that I>ryden^ 
having employed hj^ mind'> ^ive aa it 
was, upon difieseat ftudies^ md fiUed it,» 
capacious as it wa9^ witk Other mate'- 
rials, came ui^ovidad te^ the coRtroi' 
verfxi ^^^ wanted rather ikill to difco- 
v^ the right than virtue ta ni^intaini 
it* But enquiries^ into^ the heart are not 
for man ; we mufi xxf^ leave himi to his 
Judge. 

The priefe, having ftrengthened their 
caufe by fo powerful an adherent, were 
Mt long before they brought him into 
adion* They engaged hiiu to defend the 
controverfial papers found in the firong* 
boxof Charlefl the Second, and, what 
yet was harder^ to defend them againil 

StilUngfleet^r 

h 3 With 
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With hopes of promoting popery, he 
was employed to tranflate Maimbourg's 
Hiftory of the League ; which he pub- 
lifhed, with a large Introdudtion. His 
•name is likewife prefixed to the Engliffi 
Life of Francis Xavier ; but I know not 
that he ever owned himfelf the tranfla- 
tor. Perhaps the ufe of his name was 
a pious fraud, which however feems 
not to have had much efFedt; for nei- 
ther of the books, I believe, was ever 
popular. 

The verfion of Xavier*s Life is 
commended by Brown, in a pamphlet 
not written to flatter ; and the occafioh 
of it is faid to have been, that the 
.Queen, when Ihe folicited a fon, made 
vows to him as her tutelary faint* 

He 
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He was fuppofed to' have undertaken 

to tranflate Varillas's Hifiory of Here* 

fies \ and when Burnet publiflied Re- 

marks upon it, to have written an AyI" 

fiver \ upon which Burnet makes the 

following obfervation : 

** I have been informed from Eng- 
" land, that a gentleman, who is famous 
** both for poetry and feveral other 
things, had fpent three months in 
tranflating M. Varillas's Hiftory ; but 
that, as foon as my Reflexions ap- 
peared, he difcontmued his labour, 
finding the credit of his author waS 
gone. Now, if he thinks it is' reco- 
'* vercd by his Anfwer, he will perhaps 
** go on with his tranflation ; and this 
** may be, for aught I know, as good 

h 4 " an 



ffC 
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^^ an entertainment for him as the con* 
'* vcrfation thar he had fet on between 
« the Hinds and Panthers^ and all die 
** reft of animals,* for whom M. Varil- 
^^ las may ferve well enough as an au- 
" thor : and this hiftory and that poem 
•^ are'fuch extraordinary things of their 
" kind, that it will be but fuitable to 
** fee the author of the worft poem be- 
•* come Ukewife the tranflator of the 
** worft hiftory that the age has pro* 
^< duced*. If his grace and his wit im« 
*' prove both, proportionably, he will 
^' hardly find that he has gamed muc& 
'< by the change he has made, from 
^^ having no religion to chufe one of 
^^ the worft. It is true, he had fome- 
^* what to (ink from in matter of wit ; 

"but 
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«« but as for his morals^ it is fcarce pof* 
^* fible for him to grow a worfe mait 
*' than he was* He has lately wreaked 
'^ his malice ob me for fpoillng his three 
^^ months labour ; but in it he has done 
** me all the honour that any man can 
'^ receive from himj which is to be 
** railed at by him* If I had ill-nature 
^^ enough to prompt me to wiih a vei^ 
^f bad wiih for him^ it ihould be^. that 
he would go on and finiih his tranila*^ 
tion. By that it will appear, whether 
^^ the Engliih nation^ which is the mod: 
^^ competent judge in this matter, has^* 
*^ upon the feeing our debate^ pro* 
^* nounced in M. Varillas's favour, or in 
'^ mine. It is true, Mr» D* will fuf&r 

^* a little by it ; but at Icail it will ferre 

«'to 
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•* to keep him in from other extravagan- 
*^ cies ; and if he gains little honour by 
*' this work, yet he cannot lofe fo much 
*^ by it as he has done by his laft em- 
^^ ployment." 

Having probably felt his own infe- 
riority in Theological controverfy, he 
was defirous of trying whether, by 
bringing poetry to aid his arguments, 
lie might become a more efficacious de- 
fender of his new profeffion. To rea- 
fon in verfc was, indeed, one of his 
powers ; but fubtilty and harmony uni- 
ted are ftill feeble, when oppofed to 
truth. 

Adtuated therefore by zeal for Rome, 
<)rhopeof fame., hepubliflied theii^Tx^^w// 
Fanther, a poem in which the church of 

Rome, 
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"Rome, figured by the milk-white Hincf, 
defends her tehets againft the church 
of England, reprefented by the Panther, 
a beaft beautiful, but fpotted. 

A fable which exhibits two beafts 
talking Theology, appears at once full 
of abfurdity; and it was accordingly ri- 
diculed in the City Moufe and Country 
Moufcy z parody, written by Mon- 
tague, afterwards earl of Halifax, and 
Prior, who then gave the firft fpecimeh 
t)f his abilities. 

The converfion of fuch a man, at 
fuch a time, was not likely to pafs un- 
cenfured. Three dialogues were pub- 
liflied by the facetious Thomas Brown, of 
which the two firft were called Reafom 
of Mr.Bays^s changing bis religion; and 

the 
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the third Tbe Rea/ms of Mr. Hains the 
flaytis converfwn and re<(mverfim^ Thr 
firft was printed in 1688, the&coad not 
till X69O5 the third in 1691* The cla-- 
maur feems to have been long conti- 
nuedy and the fub^ed to have ibroi^ly 
fixed the publick attention* 

In the two firft dialogues Bays id- 
brought into the company of Crites and 
Eugenius, with whom he had formerly 
debated on dramatick poetry* The two* 
talkers in the third are Mr* J^ays and Mr«. 
Jiains^ 

Brown was a man not deficient in 
literature^ nor deftttute of fancy; but 
he feems to have thought it the pin* 
nacle of excellence to be a merry follow^ 
2nd therefwe kid out hb pc»vers upon 

imall 
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feiall jdts or grofs buffoonery, fo 
chat hid performances have little in* 
trinfick value, and were read only while 
they vwrc recommended by the novelty 
of the event that occasioned them« 

Thefe dialogues are like his other 
works: what fenfe or knowledge they 
contain, is difgraced by the garb iti 
which it is exhilnted. One great fource 
of pleaiure is to call Dryden little Bayu 
J^ax^ who happens to be mentioned, is 
ht thai wore as many cswbides upon bh 
fineld as tvmld have fitmijbed half tbe 
iinfs army wkb Jhe-leatber. 

Being a&ed whether he has feeo 
the Hind and Pantber, Crkes aofwers : 
Seen it, Mr* Ba^s, -wby I can JHr no wbera 
hi it ferfixes nu i it haunts me toorfe tban 

afcwter* 
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a pewter-buttoned ferjeant does a decayed 
cit* Sometimes I meet it in a band-box^ 
when ny laundrefs brings borne my linen ; 
fometimes, whether I will or no^ it lights 
my pipe at a coffce-boufei fometinus itfur^ 
prijes me in a trunkniaker" s Jhop ; andfome- 

4 

times it refrejbes .my memory for me on the 

backjide of a Chancery-lane parcel. For 

jour comfort too, Mr. Bays^ Ihave not only 

feen it^ as you may perceive^ but have read 

it too, and can quote it as freely upon oc^ 

cafion as a frugal trade/man can quote 

that noble treatife the Worth of a Penny 

to his extravagant ^prentice, that revels in 

pewed apples J and penny cufiards. 

The whole animatioa of thefe comr 
poiitions arifes from a profufion of lu- 
dicrous and affeded comparifons* Tlo. 

fecure 
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fecure one'^f cbajiityy fays Bays, little more 
is necejfary than to leave off 41 correfpoiu 
dence with the other feXy which, to a wife 
mcuy is no greater a punijhment than ii^ 
would be to a fanatick par Jon to be forbid 
feeing the Cheats and the Committee j 
or for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be 
interdiSled the fight of the London 
Cuckold.— This is the general ftrain, 
and therefore I ihall be eafily excufed 
the labour of more tranfcription# 

Brown does not wholly forget paft 
tranfadions : Ton began, fays Crites to 
Bays, with a ^ery indifferent religion, and 
have not mended the matter in your laft 
choice* h Wfts but reafon that your Mufe^ 
which appeared firfi in a Tyranfs quarrel j 

fhould 
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Jhcftdd employ her laji tfforU toju/lify the 
ufitrfations of the Hind. 

Next year the nation was fummoned 
to cckbrate the birth of the Prince. 
Now was the ikat for Dryden to rouie 
kis imagination, and firain his iwice. 
Happy days were at hand, and he was 
wining to enjoy and dijSufe the antici- 
pated bleffings. He publiflied a poem, 
filled with prediiftions of greatnefs and 
{MToiperity; prediAions of which it is 
not neceflary to tell how they have been 
verged. 

A few months pafled after thefe joy- 
ful notes, and every bloflbm of popifli 
hope was blaftcd for ever by tiieRevoi 
lution. A papift now could be no 
longer Laureat. The revenue, which he 
2 had 
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bad enjoyed with fo much pride dnd 
praife, was transferred to Shadwel, an 
old enemy, whom he had formerly ftig- 
matifed by the name of Og* Dryden 
could not decently complain that he was 
depofed; but ieeiwed very angry that 
Shadwel fucceeded him, and has there- 
fore celebrated the intruder's inaugura- 
tion in a poem exquifitely fatirical, 
called Mac Flecno % of which the Z)i//5f- 
ciady as Pope himfelf declares, is an 
imitation, though more extended in its 
plan, and more divqrfified in its inci- 
d^ts. 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dor- 
fet, when, as chan^berlain, h^ wds con* 
drained to ejed Dryden from his office, 
gave hiin from his own purfe an allow- 

i ance 
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ancc equal to the .falary. This is no 
romaptick or incredible siSt of genero- 
fity ; , an hundred a ydar is often enough 
given to claims lefs cogent, by mep 
iefs . faaied for. liberality. Yet Dryden 
always reprelented himfelf as fufFering 
under a piiblick inflkStion; and Once 
particularly demands refped: for the 
patience with which he endured the lofs 
of his little fortune. His patFon might, . 
indeed, enjoin him to fiipprefs his boun- 
ty; but if lie fuffered nothing, he 
Ihould not. have complained. . . • , • 

During the Ihort reign of king James 
he hajd vvritten nothing for th© il^ge, 
being, 4) his oWn dptnibn, ipor^vpifOr 
fjtably employ ed, in .contrp^erfy.'^tl4 fl^t*. 
itery. Of pjaif^ . he; .iwght pqrhaps 

have 
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have been lefs lavifli without incohve- 
nience, for James w-as never faid' to ' 
ha%x much regard for poetry .: he was : 
to be flattered oiily by adopting his re- 
ligion* 

Times were now changed: Dryden 
was no longer the court-poet, and was ' 
to look back for fupport to his former 
trade; and having waited about two: 
years, either confiderbg himfelf as dif-. - 
countenanced by the publick, xx per- 
haps expfedting a fecond revolution, he 
produced Don SebaJUariy in 16^0; and^ 
in the next four years four dramas 
more. 

In 1693 appeared a new Terfion of* 
Juvenal and Perfius^ Of Juvenal he . 
tranflated the firJft, third, fixth, tenth, 

i 2 an^ 
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and frxteenth fatires ; and of Perfius tkt 
whole work* On this occaiion he ki- 
tFoduced his two fons to the publick, as 
nHrfelings of the Mufes. The four* 
teenth of Juvenal was the work of John, 
and the fevcnth of Charles Dryden. He 
prefixed a very ample preface in the 
form of a dedication to lord Dorfet; 
and there gives an account of the defign 
which he had once formed to write an 
epick poem on the adtions either of 
Arthur or the Black PrincJe. He 
cM^fidered the epick as neceflarity in* 
eluding fome kind of fupernatural agen* 
cy, and had imaged a new kind of con* 
teft between the guardian angels of 
kingdoms, of whom he conceived that 
each might be reprefented zealous for 

his 
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his charge, without ainy intended oppo- 
iition to the purpofes of the Supreme 
Being, of which all created minds muft 
in part be ignorant. 

This is the moft reafonable fcheme 
of celeftial interpofitlon that ever was 
formed. The furprizes and terrors of 
enchiiEitments, which have fuccceded to 
the intrigues and oppofitions of pagan 
deities, afford very ftriking fcenes, and 
open a vaft extent to the imagination ; 
but, as Boiieau obferves, and Boilc<iu 
will be feldom found miftaken, with this 
incurable defeft, that in a conteft be-r 
tvij^eiK heaven and hell we know at the 
beginning which is to prevail ; for this 
reafon we follow Rinaldo to the enchan- 
ted wood with more curiofity than terror^ 

i 3 III 
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In the fcheme of Dryden there is one 
great difficulty, which yet he would 
perhaps have had addrefs enough to 
furmount. In a war juftice can be but 
on one fide; and to entitle the hero to the 
proteftion of angels, he muft fight in 
the defence of indubitable right. Yet 
fome of the celeftial beings, thus ©p- 
pofed to each other, muft have be«i !«- 
prefented- as defending guilt,. 

That this poem was never written, is: 
reafonabiy to be lamented. It would 
doubtlefs have improved our numbers- 
and enlarged our language, and might 
perhaps have contributed by pleafing 
inftrudtlon to reftify our opinions^ and 
purify our manners,. 

r 

What 
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What. he required as the indifpen- 
feble condition of fuch an undertaking,, 
a puhlick ftipend, was n6t likely in 
thofe times to be obtained. Riches 
were not become familiar to us, and the 
nation had not yet learned to be li- 
beral.. *• 

This plan* he charged Blackmore with 

» 

,ftealing; onjy, fays he, tjpe guardian a?!- 

.gels of kingdoms ^caere machines t&o pori-- 
derous for him to manage.. 

' In 1694,. he began; tlie moft labo* 
rious and difficult of all his works, the 

-tranflation of Virgil; from which he 
borrowed two. months, that he might 
turn Frefnoy's Art of Painting into Eng- 
liih profe. The preface, which . he boafts 
to have written in twelve mornings,, ex- 

14. • hibit 
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hibits a parallel of poetry and painting, 
with a mifcellaneous colle&ion a£ criti- 
cal remarks^ fuch as coil a mind fibred 
like his no labour to prodnee them. 

In 1697, ^^ publi0ied bis verfion of 
the works of Virgil ; and, that no op- 
portunity of pr(^t might be loft^ dedi- 
cated th€ Paftorals to the lord Clifford,, 
the Georgi^s ^o the carl of Chefterfield,. 
ajiid tb& Eaeid to the eaf 1 of Mu^rave. 
This oeconomy of flattery,, at once 
(aviih and difcieet^ did not pafs with- 
out obfervation*^ 

This tranflatioQ was cenfured by Mil-- 

bourne, a clergyman, fliled by Pope tte 

fairejl of eritkksy bccaufe he exhibitec^ 

his own verfion to be compared with. 

'that which he condemned* 

His 
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His laft wcH^k' was his Fables, pub- 
liflied in 1699, ^^ coafequence^ as is 
fuppofedy of a contrad: now in the hands ' 
ef Mr.Tooibii; by which he obliged 
himfclfy m coafidenition of three hun» 
dred pounds, to finidh for the prefs ten 
thoufand verfes. 

In this vohime ig comprifed the welU 
known ode on St» Cecilia's day, which, 
as appeared by a letter communicated 
to Dr* Birch, he fpent a fortnight in 
compofing and correding. But what is 
this to the patience and diligence of 
Boilcau, whofe Equivoque^ a poem of 
only thiee hundred forty-fix lines, took 
from his life eleven months to write ir^ 
and three voars to revife it I 

3 Part 
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. Part of this book of Fables is the firft 
Iliad in Englifhy intended as. a fpecimen 
of a verfion of the whole.. Coniidering 
into what hands Homer was to. fall,, the 
jeader cannot but rejoice tihat this, pro- 
jeft went no further.. 

The time was now at. hand which was 
430 put aii end to all his fchemes and 
labours.. Ohr the firft of May 1701, 
having been fome time, as he tells us, a 
cripple in his limbs,, he died inGerrard- 
flreet of a mortification. in his leg. 

There is, extant a wild flory relating 
to fome vexatious- events: that happened 
at his funeral, which,. at\ the end of 
Congreve^s Life, by a writer tof I know 
fiuQt what credit,^ are thus rdated^. as I 

find 
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find the account transferred to a biogra- 
phical didionary i 

Mu Dryden dying on the Wednef- 
day morning,. Dr. Thomas Sprat, then 
bifhop of Rochefter anddeanofWeft- 
" minfter, fent the next day to. the lady 
^ Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden^s wi- 
dow, that he would make a prefent of 
the ground,, which was forty pounds,. 
" with all the other Abbey-fees. The 
** lord HaUifax likewife fent to. the lady 
" Elizabeth, and Mr. Charles Dryden 
" her fon, that, if they would .give him 
leave to bury Mr.. Dryden, he would 
inter him with a gentleman's private 
" funeral,, and afterwards bellow five 
^' hundred pounds on a monument in 
** the Abbey ; which,, as they had no 

*^ reafoa 
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*^ mfbn to refufe, they accepted. Cta 
** the Saturday following the company 
•* came ; the corpfe was put into a vel- 
^ vet hcarfe, and eighteen mourning 
*^ coaches^ filled with company, at- 
*^ tended. When they were juft ready 
*^ to move, the lord Jefferies, fon of the 
*^ lord chancellor Jefterics, with fome of 
^' his rakifh companions coming by, 
•^ aflced whofe funeral it was : and being 
« told Mr, Dryden*s, he faid, " What 
*^ fhall Dryden, the greateft honour and 
** ornament of the nation, be buried 
" after this private manner ! No, gcn- 
** tlemcn, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, 
^ and honour his nkemory, altght and 
^^join with me in gatniqg my Izdy's 
*^ confent to kt me h^fve the honour 

"of 
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" of his interment, which fliail be after 
" another manner than this' ; afid I will 
" befiow a thouf;lnd pounds on a moms- 
" ment in the Abbey for him." The- 
** gentlemen in the coaches, not know- 
" ing. of the bilhop of Rochefter's fa- 
" vour, nor of the lord Hallifax's ge-^ 
** nerous defign (they both having, out- 
" mf refped to the family, enjoined the 
" lady Elizabeth and her fon to keep 
^' their favour concealed to the world. 
** and let it pafs for their own expence), 
'^ readijly came out of the toaches,. and 
" attended lord Jefferies up to the lady'j 
" bedfide^ who was then fick : he re- 
** peaced the purport of what he had 
** before fatd ; but fhe abfolutely re- 
^^ fufing^ he fell on his knees, vowmg 

<« never 
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•** never to rife till his requeft was 
«'• grantecL The reft of the company 
^* by his defire kneeled alfo ; and th^ 
** lady, being ander a fudden furprize, 
^^ fainted away* As foon as ihe reco- 
-^^ vercd her fpeech, Ihe cried, Nc^ n(u 
'*^ Eneugh, gentlemen, replied h.e ; my 
^* lady is very good^ ihe fays, Go^ goJ^ 
^' She repeated her former . words with 
** all her ftrength, but in vain ; for her 
'^^ feeble voice was loft in their accla- 
-^^ matigns of joy ; and the lord JefFeries 
^^ ordered the hearfemen to carry the 
** corps to Mr^ Ruflers, an undertaker's 
**^ in Gheapfide, and leave it there till he 
^* fliould fend orders for the embalment, 
^^ which^ he added, Ihould be after the 
**^ joyal manner* His diredions . Wierc 

•" obeyed. 
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" obeyed, the company difp^ffed, and- 
" lady Elizabeth and her fon' remained 
^Mnconfolable. The next : day Mr,* 
" Charles Dry-den waited on the lord 
^* Hallifax and the biihop, to ejfcufc his 
^' mother and himfelf, by. relating the- 
*^ real truth. But neither his lordlhip 
*^ nor the bifliop would admit of any- 
^' plea ; efpecially the latter, who had 
" the Abbey lighted, the ground open- 
•*^ ed, the choir attending, an anthera- 
^* ready fet, and himfelf waiting for fome 
" time without any co^pfe to bury. The 
**^ undertaker^ after three days expec* 
" tance of orders ior embalment with- 
*' out receiving any, waited ^n the lord 
*' JefTeriesL; \yho, pretending ignorance 
••^oC the matter, -jturned it off with a» 

^' Ul- 



-4t 
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*' ill-natured jeft, feying. That thole 

*^ who obferved the orders of a drunken 

-** frolick deferred no better ; that he 

rcmeitibefed nothing at allof it ; and 

thsrt: he might do what he pleafed with 

•^ the corpfe. Upon this, the under- 

** taker waked upon the lady Elizabeth 

** and her fon, and threatned to bring 

^* the corpfe home, and fet it beftMre the 

** door. They defired a day's refpite, 

-** which was granted. Mr. Charles Dry- 

^* den wrote a handfome letter to the 

** lord Jefferies, who returned it with 

"** this cool anfwer, ^^ , That he knew 

** nothing of the matter, and woTild bfc 

^* troubled no more about it." He then 

« addreffed the lord MaJKfiix and to 

•^.biihop of Rochcfter/ wha abfolutdy 



"re 
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'* refufed to do any thing in it. In this 
" diftrefs Dr. Garth fent for the corpfe 
" to the College of Phyficians, and pro- 
" pofed a funeral by fubfcription, to 
" which himfelf fet a moft noble exam- 
" pie. At lad a day, about three weeks 
" after Mr. Dryden's deceafe, was ap- 
" pointed for the interment : Dr, Garth 
" pronounced a fine Latin oration, at 
" the College, over the corpfe ; which 
" was attended to the Abbey by a nu- 
*^ merous train of coaches. When the 
" funeral was over, Mr. Charles Dryden 
*' fent a challenge to the lord Jefferies, 
^' who refufing to anfwer it, he fent fe- 
" veral others, and went often himfelf; 
" but could neither get a letter deli* 
** vered, nor admittance to fpeak to 

k ** him : 
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" him : which fo incenfed him, that he 
*^ refolved, fince his lordfliip refufed to 
" anfwer him like a gentleman, that he 
^^ would watch an opportunity to meet, 
^^ and fight off-hand, though with all 
** the rules of honour ; which his lord- 
*^ fhip hearing, left the town : and Mr. 
^* Charles Dryden could never have the 
^^ fatisfaftion of meeting him, though 
^' he fought it till his death with the 
*^ utmoft application/' 

This ftory I once intended to omit, as 
it appears with no great evidence ; but 
having been fince informed that there 
is in the regifter of the College of Phy- 
ficians an ^ order relating to Dryden's 
funeral, I can doubt its truth no longer. 

'The 
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The gradual chaflge of manners, 
though imperceptible in the p^FOc^fS) 
appears great when different times^ and 
thofe not very diftant^ are compared. If 
at this time a young drunken Lord 
(hould interrupt the pompous regularity 
of a magnificent funeral, what would be 
the event, but that he would be juftkd 
out of the way, and compelled to be 
quiet ? If he fhould thruft himfelf into 
a boufe, he would be fent roughly away ; 
and what is yet more to the honour of 
the prefent time, I believe, that thofe 
who had fubfcribed to the funeral of a 
man likeDryden, would not, for fueh 
an accident, have withdrawn their con- 
tributions. 

k 2 He 
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He was buried among the poets in 
Weftminfter Abbey, where, though the 
duke of NewcafUe had, in a general 
dedication prefixed byCongreve to his 
dramatick works^ accepted thanks for 
his intention of eredting him a monu- 
ment, he lay long without diflindtion, 
till the duke of Buckinghamlhire gave 
him a tablet, infcribed only with the 
nameofDRYDEN. 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the earl of Berkfliire, with 
circumftances, according to the fatirc 
imputed to lord Somers, not very 
honourable to either party : by her he 
had three fons, Charles, John, and Hen- 
ry. Charles was ufher of the palace to 
pope Clement the Xlth, and vifiting 

Eng- 
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England in 1704, was drowned in an 
attempt to fwim crofs the Thames at 
Windfor. 

John was author of a comedy called 
The Hujband his own Cuckold. He is 
faid to have died at Rome. Henry en- 
tered into fome religious order. It is fome 
proof of Dryden's fincerity in his fecond 
religion, that he taught it to his fons. A 
man confcious of hypocritical profeffion 
in himfelf, is not likely to convert 
others; and as his fons were qualified 
in 1693 to appear among the tranflators 
of Juvenal, they muft have been taught 
fome religion before their father's 
change. 

k3 Of 
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Of th« per fon of Dryden I know n6t 
any account ; of his miiid, the portrait 
which has been left by Congreve, who 
knew him with great familiarity, is fuch 
as adds our love of his manners to our 
admiration of his genius* ^^ He was,'* 
we are told, ^^ of a nature exceedingly 
^^ humane and compaiEonate, ready to 
*^ forgive injuries, and capable of a fin- 
^^ cere reconciliation with thofe that had 
^^ offended him. His fri^ndlhip, where 
*^ he profeffed it, went beyond his pro- 
^^ feflions. He was of a very eafy, of 
"very pleafing accefs; but fomewhat 
^^ flow, and, as it were, diffident in his 
^^ advances to others : he had that in 
^^ his nature which abhorred intrufion 
^^ into any fociety whatever. He was 

" there- 
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" therefore lefs known, and confcqucnt- 
*^ ly his chara^er became more liable 
" to mifapprehenfions and mifreprefen- 
" tations : he was very modeft, and very 
" eafily to be difcountenanced in his 
" approaches to his equals or fuperiors. 
^* As his reading had been very exten- 
" five, fo was he very happy in a me- 
" mory tenacious of every thing that 
" he had read. He was not more pof- 
" fefled of knowledge than he was com-' 
" municative of it ; but then his com- 
** munication was by no means pcdan- 
^* tick, or impofed upon the converfa* 
^* tion, but juft fuch, and went fo far 
" as, by the natural turn of the conver- 
<* fation in which he was engaged, ir 

k 4 " was 
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** was neceffarily promoted or required. 
'* He was extreme ready, and gentle 
*^ in his corre&ion of the errors of any 
*^ writer who thought fit to confuk him, 
^^ and full as ready and patient to admit 
of the reprehenfions of others, in re- 
fpeft of his own overfights or mif- 
« takes." 

To this account of Congreve nothing 
can be objedted but the fondnefs of 
friendihip; and to have excited that 
fondnefs in fuch a mind is no fmall de- 
gree of praife. Thedifpofitionof Dryden, 
however, is Ihewn in this charadter ra- 
ther as it exhibited itfelf in curfory con- 
verfation, than as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His pla- 
cability 
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cability and his friendfhip indeed were 
folid virtues; but courtefy and good- 
humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, who knew him 
well, has told us no more, the reft muft 
be collected as it can from other tefti- 
monies, and particularly from thofe no- 
tices which Dryden has very liberally 
given us of himfelf . 

The modefty which made him fo flow 
to advance, and fo eafy to be rcpulfed, 
was certainly no fufpicion of deficient 
merit, or unconfcioufnefs of his own 
value : he appears to have known, in 
its whole extent, the dignity of his cha- 
rafter, and to have fet a very high value 
on his own powers and performances. 
He probably did not offer his converfa- 

tion^ 
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tion, becaufe he expetfted it to be fo» 
Itcited ; and he retired from a coJd re- 
ception, not fubmiffivc but indignant^ 
with fueh reverence of his awn great-^ 
nefs as made him unwilling to expofe 
it to negkft or violation. 
. His modefty was by no means incon- 
fiftent with oftentatioufnefs : he isdiligent 
enough to remind the world of his me- 
rit, aEid expreffes with very little fcruple 
bis high opinion of his own powers; but 
his felf-commendations are read with- 
out fcorn or indignation ; we allow his 
claims, and love his frankncfs. 
- Tradition, however, has not allowed 
that his confidence in himfelf exempted 
him from jealoufy of others. He is 
accufcd of envy and infidioufnefs ; and 

is 
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is particularly charged with inciting 
Creech to traaflatte Horace, that he 
might lofe the reputation which Lu- 
cretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately dis- 
cover that it is merely conje^raL; 
the purpofe was fuch as no man would 
confefs; and a crime that admits no 
proof, why Ihould we beJiove f 

He has been defcribed as magifte- 
rially prefiding over the younger writers, 
and afTuming the diilribution of poetic 
cal fame ; but he who excels has a rigttt 
to teach, and he whofe judgeipcnt .i$ 
inconteitable may, without ufurpation^ 
examine and decide. 

Congreve reprefents him as ready t^ 

advife and inftru<^ ; but there is reaf(^a 

4 to 
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to believe that his communication was 
rather ufeful than entertaining. He 
declares of himfelf that he was fatur- 
nine, and not one of thofe whofe fpritely 
fayings diverted company ; and one of 
his cenfurers makes him fay. 

Nor wine nor love could ever fee me 

gay; 

To writing bred^ I knew not what to 
fay. 

There are men whofe powers operate 
only at leifure and in retirement, and 
whofe intelleftual vigour deferts them 
in converfation ; whom merriment con- 
fufes> and objection difconcerts ; whofe 
balhfulnefs reflrains their exertion, and 
fufTers them not to fpeak till the time 
of fpeakihg is paft ; or whofe attention 

7 to 
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to their own chara&er makes them un- 
willing to utter at hazard what has not 
been confidered, and cannot be re- 
called. 

Of Dryden's fluggiihnefs in conver- 
fation it is vain to fearch or to guefs 
the caufe. He certainly wanted neither 
fentiments nor language; his intellec- 
tual treafures were great, though they 
were locked up from his own ufe. His 
thoughts y when he wrote, flowed in upon 
himfofajtj that his only care was which 
to chufcj and which to rejeS* Such ra- 
pidity of compofition naturally promifes 
a flow of talk, yet we muft be con- 
tent to believe what an enemy fays of 
him, when he likewife fays it of himfelf. 
But whatever was his character as a 

com- 
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cotnpaniony it appears that he lived in 
fatnUiaritf with the higheft perfons of 
his time. It is related by Carte of the 
duke of Ormond, that he ufed often to 
pafs a n^ht with Dryden^ and thofe 
with whom Dryden confortcd: who 
they were. Carte has not told ; but ccr* 
tainly the conviyial table at which Or- 
mond fat was not furrounded with a 
plebeian fbciety. He was indeed re- 
proached with boafling of his familia- 
rity with the great; and Horace will 
fupport him in the opinion, that to pleafe 
foperiours is not the loweft kind of 
merit; 

The merit of pleafing muft, however, 
be eftimated by the means* Favour is 
not always gained by good a£lions or 

laudable 
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laudable qualities. Careffes and pre- 
ferments are often bellowed on the auxi- 
liaries of vice, the procurers of plea- 
fure, or the flatterers of vanity. Dry- 
den has never been charged with any 
perfonal agency unworthy of a good cha- 
rader : he abutted vice and vanity only 
with his pen. One of his enemies has 
accufed him of lewdnefs in his conver- 
fation ; but if accufation without proof 
be Credited, who fliall be innocent ? 

His works afford too many examples 
of diflblute licentioufnefs, and abjed: 
adulation ; but they were probably, like 
his merriment, artificial and conftrain- 
ed ; the effedis of ftudy and meditation, 
and .his trade rather than his pleafure. 



Of 
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Of the mind that can trade in corrup- 
tion, and can deliberately pollute itfelf 
with ideal wickednefs for the fake of 
ipreading the contagion in fociety, I 
wilh not to conceal or excufe the depra- 
vity, — Such degradation of the dignity 
of genius, fuch abufe of fuperlative abi- 
lities, cannot be contemplated but with 
grief and indignation. What confola- 
tion can be had, Dryden has afforded, 
by living to repent, and to teftify his 
repentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not 
want examples among his predeceflbrs, 
or companions among his contempo- 
raries ; but in the meannefs and fervi- 
lity of hyperbolical adulation, I know 
not whether, fince the days in which 

the 
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the Roman emperors were deified, he . 
has been ever equalled, except by 
Afra Behn in an addrefs to Eleanor 
Gwyn. When once he has undertaken 
the talk of praife^ he no longer retains 
ihame in himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his 
patron. As many odoriferous bodies 
are obfcrved to difFufe perfumes from 
year to year, without fenfible dimmution 
of bulk or weight, he appears never 
to have impoveriflied his mint of flattery 
by his expences, however lavilh. He 
had all the forms of excellence, intel- 
ledhial and moral, combined in his 
mind, with endlefs variation ; and when 
he had fcattered on the hero of the 
•day the golden Ihower of wit and vir- 
tue, he had ready for . him, whom he 

1 wiihed 
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wifhad tQ court on the morrow, acw mi 
^B|d vktue with another ilanip. Of this 
kind of meannefs he never feemfi to de- 
eUn^ the praAicei or lament the necef^ 

« 

fky I h€ ccmfiders the great as entitled 
to ^noomiaftick homage^ and briags 
praife father a$ a tribute than a gift» 
P9/^e delighted with the fertility of his 
j^Ventipn than mortified by the profU- 
fli^ion.of his Judgement^ It is indeed 
^ipt certain, that on thefe occafions his 
judgement much rebelled againft his 
intereft* There are minds which eafilf 
:£ilk.itito fubmiiEon, that look on gfftn- 
<4&Uf with undiftinguiihing reverence^ 
<rt^ 'difoover no defed: where there is 
.f l^Mion of rank and affluence of riches. 

7 

With 
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With hh praiffes of dthefs ^iid of 
himfelf is always intermingled a ftrain 
of difcontent aiid lamentation, a {\x\\ea 

m 

m 

growl of refentmertt, or a querulous mur- 
mur of diftrefs. His workii are undef- 
vallied, his merit is unrewarded, arid 
be has few thanks to fay hisjiars that he 
ti^as horn amovg EfigUJhTnen. To his cf i- 
ticks he is foltietimts con temp tUotiS, 
fometimes refentful, and fometimes"fub- 
miffive. The writer who thinks his 
works formed for duration, miftikes 
'his intereft when he meijtloiis his erie- 
niies. He degrades his own dignify 
' by Ihewing that lie was affefted by their 
cenfures, and gives lafting importance 
to names, which, left to, themfelves, 
would vanifh from remembrance. From 
-^ 1 2 this 
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this principle Dryden did not oft depart; 
his complaints are, for the greater part, 
general; he feldom pollutes his page 
with an adverfe name. He condefcended 
indeed to a controverfy with Settle, in 

►which he perhaps may be confidered 
rather as aflaulting than repelling ; and 
fince Settle has funk into oblivion, his 
libel remains injurious only to hini- 

Velf. 

Among anfwers to criticks, no poeti- 
cal attacks, or altercations, are to be 

included : they are,- like other poems, 

♦ 

. effufions of genius, produced as much 
, to obtain praife as to obviate cenfurc. 

Thefe Dryden pra&ifed, and in thefe he 

excelled* . 



Of 
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Of Collier, Blackmore, and Mil- 
bourne, he has made mention in the 
preface to his Fables. To the cenfure 
of Collier, whofe remarks may be rather 
termed admonitions than criticifms, he 
makes little reply ; being, at the age of 
fixty-eight, attentive to better things 
than the claps of a playhoufe, He com- 
plains of Collier's rudenefs, and the 
horfe-play of his raillery ; and afferts that 
in many places be has perverted by his 
llojfes the meaning of what he cenfures ; 
but in other things he confeffes that he 
IS juftly taxed; and fays, with great 
calmnefs and candour, / have pleaded 
guilty to all thoughts or exprejjions of mine 
that can be truly accufed of obfcenityy im^' 
morality, or prof anenefsy and retraS them. 

13 If 
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If he y my enemy ^ let bim triumpb ; if he 

be ny friend y be will be glad of my refen* 
tam;e. Yet^ a^ our bcUl^ difpofitiong are 
imperfed:, he left ftanding in the fame 
book a refleftion on Collier of gresy: 
afperity, ajid indepd of more afperity 
than wit. 

Blackpiore he repreif nts as m^de hi^ 
enemy by the poem oiAJkfalQm andAcbi* 
to^l^el^ which he^ thinks a little h^td upon 
bis fanatick patrons. ; and charges him 
with borrowing the plan of his Arthur 
from the preface to Juvenal, though he 
had^ fays he, the bafenefs not to acknow- 
ledge his HnefaBoTy . but infiead of it to 
traduce me in a libel. 

The libel in which Blackmore tra- 
duced him was a Satire upon Wit; in 

which. 
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whichi hpyifig lamented the exul)^|?ancQ 
of falfe wit and the deficiency of true, 
he propofes that all wit ihould be- re« 
coined before it is current, and appoints 
mailers of affay who Ihall rejedt all that; 
is light or debafed. 

'Tis true, that when the coarfe and 

» 

worthlefs drofs 
Is purg'd away, there will be mijghty 

lofs ; 
Ev'n Congreve, Southern, manly "^^y- 

cherly. 
When thus refin'd, will grievous fuf» 

f *rers be $ 
Into the melting-pot when Drydeft 

comes, 

r 

What horrid ftench will rife, what 
noifome fumes ! 

1 4 How 
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How will he flirink, when all his lewd 

allay. 
And wicked mixture, fliall be purg'd 

away ? 

Thus (lands the paflage in the laft edi: 
tion ; but in the original there was an 
abatement of the cenfure, beginning 
thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill 
bear 

Th* examination of the moft fevere. 

Blackmore finding the cenfure refented, 
and the civility difregarded, . ungene- 
roufly oinitted the fofter part. Such 
variations difcover a writer who confults 
his pafiions more than his virtue ; and it 
may be reafonably fuppofed that Dryden 
imputes his enmi(y tp its true caufe. 

Of 
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Of Milboume he wrote oiily in ge- 
neral terms, fuch as are always ready 

* 

at the call of anger, whether juft or 
not: a ihort extraft will be fufficient. 
He pretends a quarrel to me, that I bave 
fallen foul upon priejlbood ; if I bave^ I 
am only to ajk pardon of good prkfity and 
am afraid bis fhare of tbe reparation will 
come to little. Let him he fatisfied tbat 
hefhall never be able to force himfelf upon 
me for an adverfary ; / contemn him too 
much to enter into competition zvith him. 

As for the refi of thofe who have writ^ 
ten againfl we, they are fuch fcoundrels 
that they deferve not the leafi notice to be 
taken of them. Blachnore and Milboume 
are only dijlinguifhed from the crowd by 

being remembered to their infamy. 

Dryden 
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. Vtydm ind^d difcavercd, in msmy 
Qf 1^6 writings, an afiedted g^d abfurd 
m^Ugtfity tQ priefts and priefthqod, 
vvhich natur^illy raifed him many ene» 
mies, and which was fometirncs as unr 
(eafonably refented as it was exerted. 
Trapp is angry that he calls the faai- 
ficer in the Georgicks the holy butcher: 
the tranflation is indeed ridiculous ; but 
Trapp's anger arifes from his zeal, not 
for the author, but the prieft ; as if any 
reproach of the follies of paganifm 
could be extended to the preachers of 
truth,* 

Dryden's diflike of the priefthood is 
imputed by Langbaine, and I think by 
ftrowH, to a repulfe which he fufFered 
when h$ folicited ordination; but be 

denies. 
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denies, in the preface to his Fables^ th^^ 
he ever defigned to entef jnto tjic cliwchj 
and fuch a denial he W(xul4 not b^ve 
hazarded, if he cou4d hsive been conr 
vidtedof falfehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is feldom 
at a great diftance from irreverence of 
religion, and Dry den affords no excep.- 
tion to this obfervatipnt His writing? 
exhibit many paflagcs, which, with all 
the allowance that can be made for cha^- 
raders and occafions, are fuch as piety 
would not have admitted, and fuch as 
may vitiate light and unprincipled minds. 
But there is ne reafen for fuppofing 
that he difbelieved the religion whicti 
he difobeyed-* He forgot his duty r^^ 

Aer than difowned it.. His tendency 

to 
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to profanenefs is the effedt of levity, 
negligence, and loofe converfation, with 
a defire of accommodating himfelf to 
the corruption of the times, by ven- 
turing to be wicked as far as he durft. 
When he profefTed himfelf a convert to 
Popery, he did not pretend to have re- 
ceived any new conviftion of the funda- 
mental doftrines of Chriftianity. 

The perfecution of criticks was not 
the worft of his vexations ; he was much 
more difturbed by the importunities of 
want. His complaints of poverty are 
•fo frequently repeated, either with the 
dejedtion of weaknefs finking In helplefs 
mifery, or the indignation of merit claim- 
ing its tribute from mankind, that it is 
impoffible not to deteft thfe age which 

could 
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could impofe on fuch a man the necef- 
fity of fuch felicitations, or not to defpife 
the man who could fubmit to fuch foli- 
citations^ without neceffity. 

Whether by the world's negledt, or 
his own imprudence, I am afraid that 
the greateft part of his life was paffed 
in exigencies. Such outcries were fure- 
ly never uttered but in fevere pain. Of 
his fupplies or his expences no probable 
eftimate can now be made. Except the 
falary of the Laureate, to which king 
James added the office of Hiftoriogra- 
pher, perhaps with fome additional 
emoluments, his whole revenue feems 
to have been cafual; and it is well 
known that he feldom lives frugally 
• who lives by chance. Hope is always 

liberal. 
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-Ilbefalj and tliey that tfufl her promhrt 

inake llltle fcruple of revelling to-day 

T>n the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great, 

'Vtnd of the produce of his other works 
very little intelligence can be had. By 
difcourfing with the late amiable Mr. 
Tonfon, I could not find that any me- 
tnorials of the tranfaftions between his 
predecefibr and Dryden liad been pre- 
ferved, except the following papers : 






I do hereby promife to pay John 
Dryden, Efq; dr order, bn the 25th 
*^ of March i&g'^, the fum of two hun- 
*^ dred and fifty guineas, in confidera- 
*' tion of ten thoufand verfes, which 
" the feid John Dryden Efq; is to dc- 

^^ liver 
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^' liver to me Jacob Tonfoii, when 
*^ fini&ed, whereof feven thoufand five 
** hundred verfes^ more or lefs, are al*. 
*^ ready in the faid Jacob Tonfon*s J)o(* 
*^ feffion. And I do hereby farther pro- 
** mife, and engage myfelf, to make up 
*^ the faid fum of two hundred and fifty 
** guineas three huAdred pounds fter- 
*^ ling to the faid John Dryden, Efq; 
** his executorSj adminiflrators^ or aC- 
*' fighs, at the beginning of the fccoild 
^* impreflion of the faid ten thoufand 
** verfes. 

. ** In witnefs whereof I have hereunto 
^^ fet my hand and feal, this 20th day of 
" March, i69|« 

" Jacob Tonfon. 

<^ Sealed 
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*^ Sealed and delivered, being firft 
•* ftampt, purfuant to the ads of 
** parliament for that purpofe, in 
*^ the prefence of 

" Ben, Portlocki 

« Wilh Congreve." 

" March 24th, 1698, 

*' Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon 
*' the fum of two hundred fixty-eight 
" pounds fifteen Ihillings, in purfuance 
*^ of an agreement for ten thoufand 
^^ verfes, to be delivered by me to the 
^^ faid Jacob Tonfon, whereof I have al- 
*^ ready delivered to him about feven 
** thoufand five. hundred, more or lefs; 
** he the faid Jacob Tonfon being obliged 
*^ to make up the forefaid fum of two 

'^ hun- 
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" hundred fixty*efight pounds fifteen 
'* Ihillings three hundred pounds, at the 
*^ beginning o^ the fecohd impreffion of 
'* the forefaid ten thoufand veirfes ; 
*^ I fay, received "by me 

*^ John Dryden^ 
« Witncfs Charles JDryden.'* 

'Two hundred^ anci fifty guineas, at 
iLis.Sd. is 2D8i 15J. 

It is maatlcR from the dates of this 
contrad, that it relates to the volume of 
fables, which contains about twelve 
ilioufand verfes, and for which therefore 
the payment tnniii hav% been afterwards 
enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet 
remaining, in which he defires Tctofon 

m to 
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to luring him money, to pay for a watch 
which he had ordered for his fon, and 
which the maker would not leave with- 
out the price. 

The inevitable confequence of pover- 
ty is dependence. Dryden had pro- 
bably no recourfe in his exigencies but 
to his bookfeller. The particular cha- 
rafter of Tonfon I do not know ; but 
the general condud of traders was much 
tefs liberal in thofe times than in our 
own; their views were narrower, and 
their manners grofler. To the mercan- 
tile riiggednefs of that race, the delicacy 
of the poet was fometimes expofed. 
Lord BoUngbroke, who in his youth 
had cOltivated poetry, related to Dr. 
King of Oxford, that one day, when he 

vifited 
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Tifited Dryden, they heard, as they were 
converfing, another perfon entering the 
houfe. ** This, faid Dryden, is Ton* 
** fon. You will take care not to de- 
" part before he goes away ; for I have 
" not completed the flieet which I pro- 
*' mifed him ; and if you leave me un- 
" protected, I muft fufFer all the rude- 
" ncfs to which his refentmcnt can 
'^ prompt his tongue/* 

What rewards he obtained for his 
poems, befides the payment of the book- 
feller, cannot be known : Mr. Derrick, 
who confulted fome of his relations, 
was informed that his Fables obtained 
five hundred pounds from the dutchefi 
of Ormond ; a prefent not unfuitablc 
to the magnificence of that fplcndid fa- 

m 2 mily ; 
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mily ; and he quotes Moyle, as relating 
that forty pounds were paid by a mufi- 
cal fociety for the ufe of Jlexander^s 
Feqfis 

In thofe days the oeconomy of go- 
vernment was yet unfettled, and tke 
payments of the Exchequer were dila- 
tory and uncertain : of this diforder 
there is reafon to believe that the Lau- 
reat fometimes felt the efFedts ; for in 
one of his prefaces he complains of 
thofe, who, being intrufted with the 
diflribution of the Prince's bounty, fuf- 
fer thofe that depend upon it to lan- 
guiih in penury. . 

Of his petty habits or flight 4unufe- J 

ments, tradition has retained little. Of 

the only two men whom I have found 

to 



J 
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to whom he was perfonally known, one 
told me that at the houfe which he 
frequented, called Wills^s CofFee-houfe, 
the appeal upon any literary difpute 
was made to him; and the other re- 
lated, that his armed chair, which in 
the winter had a fettled and prefcriptive 
place by the fire, was in the fummer 
placed in the balcony, and that he called 
the two places his winter and his fum- 
mer feat. This is all the intelligence 
which his two furvivors afforded me. 

Of one opinion he is very reafohably 
fufpeded, which will do him no honour 
in the prefent age, though in his own 
time, at leaft in the beginning of it, he 
was far from having it confined to him- 
felf. There is little doubt that he put 

m 3 con" 
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confidence in the prognoflications of ju- 
dicial aftrology. In the Appendix to 
the Life of Congreve is a narrative of 
fome of his predidions wonderfully ful- 
filled; but I know not the writer's 
means of information, or character of 
veracity ; and, without authority, it is 
ttfelefs to mention what is fo unlikely 
to be true. That he had the configura- 
tions of the planets in his mind, and 
confidered them as influencing the af- 
fairs of men, he does not forbear to 
hint. 

The utmoft malice of the ftars is 
paft. — 

Now 
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Now frequent irines the happier lights 
among, 
And high-rais'd JovCy from his dark 
prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took oflf that on his 
planet hung. 
Will glorioufly the newJaid works- 
fucceed. 

He has elfewhere fliewn his attention. 
to the planetary powers; and in the 
preface to his Fables has endeavoured 
obliquely to juftify his fupcrftition, by 
attributing the fame to fome of the 
Ancients. 

So flight and fo fcanty is the know- 
ledge which I have been able to colledt 
concerning the private life and domeftick 

m 4^ man- 
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manners of a man, whom every En glilh 
generation muft mention with reverence 
as a critick and a poet. 



D R Y D E N may be properly confi- 
dered as the father of Englifh criticifm, 
as the writer who firfl: taught us to de- 
termine upon principles the merit of 
compofition. Of our former poets, the 
greateft dramatift wrote without rules, 
conduced through life and nature by a 
genius that rarely mifled, and rarely 
deferted him. Of the reft, thoie who 
knew the laws of propriety had ne- 
gledled to teach them. 

Two 
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Two Arts of Englijh Poetry were writ- 
ten in the days of Elizabeth ty Webb 
and Puttenham, from which fomething 
might be learned, and a few hints had 
been given by Jonfon and Cowley ; but 
Drydcn's EJfay on Dramattck Poetry was 
the firft regular treatife on the art of 
writing* 

He who, having formed his opinions 
in the prefent age of Englilh literature, 
turns back to perufe this dialogue, will 
not perhaps find much increafe of know- 
ledge, or much novelty of inflrudtion ; 
but he is to remember that critical 
principles were then in the hands of a 
few, who had gathered them partly 

V 

from the Ancients, and partly from the 
Italians and French. The ftru&ure of 

I dra- I 

J 
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dramatick poems was not then generally 
underftood. Audiences applauded by 
inftindt^ and poets perhaps often pleafed 
by chance. 

A writer who obtains h is full pur- 
pofe lofes himfelf in his own luftre. Of 
an opinion which is no longer doubted, 
the evidence ceafes to be examined. Of 
an art univerfally pradifed, the firft 
teacher is forgotten. Learning once 
made popular is no longer learning ; it 
has the appearance of fomething which 
we have beftowed upon ourfelves, as 
the dew appears to rife from the field 
which it refreflies. 

> •▼T 

To judge rightly of an author, we 
muft tranfport ourfelves to his time, 
and examine what were the wants of 

4 h« 
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his contemporaries, and what were his 
means of fupplying them. That which 
is eafy at one time was diiEcult at ano- 
ther. Dryden at leaft imported his 
fcience, and gave his country what it 
wanted before ; or rather, he imported 
only the materials, and manufa&ured 
them by his own ikill. 

The dialogue on the Drama was one 
of his firft effays of criticifm, written 
when he was yet a timorous candidate 
for reputation, and therefore laboured 
with that diligence which he might al- 
low himfelf fomewhat to remit, when 
his name gave fandtion to his pofitions^ 
and his awe of the public was abated, 
partly by cuftom, and partly by fuccefs* 
It will not be eafy to find, m all the 

opu- 
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opulence of our language, a treatife fo 
artfully variegated with fucceiEve repre- 
fentations of oppolite probabilities, fo 
enlivened with imagery, fo brightened 
with illuftrations. tfes portraits of 
the Englllh dramatifts are wrought with 
great fpirit and diligence. The account 
of Shakefpeare may Hand as a perpetual 
model of cncomiaflick criticifm ; exaft 
without minutenefs, and lofty with- 
out exaggeration. The praife laviihed 
by Longinus, on the atteflation of the 
heroes of Maranthon, by Demollhenes, 
fades away before it. In a few lines is 
exhibited a charafter, fo extenfive in its 
comprehenfion, and fo curious in its limi- 
tations, that nothing can be added, dimi- 
niihed, or reformed; nor can the edi- 
tors 
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tors and admirers of SbaJce^eare^ in all 
their emulation of reverence, boaft of 
much mor« than of having difla^fed 
and paraphrafed this epitonie of excel- 
lency, of having changed Drydeax's 
gold for bafer metal, of lower ^valuc 
though of greater bulk- 
In this, and in all his other eiiays on 
-the fame fubjedt, the criticiiin of Dry- 
den is the criticifm of a poet ; not a 
d^iX colle&ion of theorems, nor a rude 
fletedtion of faults, which- perhaps the 
cenibr was not able to hove committed : 
but a gay and vigorous di&vt^iioti, 
wliere delight is mingled with injQxuc- 
tibo^ and where the author prove; his 
right of judgement, by hie power of 
p^rformancet 

The 
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The different manner and eflfeft with 
which critical knowledge may be con- 
veyed, was perhaps never more clearly 
exemplified than in the performances 
of Rymer and Dryden. It was faid 
of a difpute between two mathemati- 
cians, ^^ malim cum Scaligero errarc, 
** quam cum Clavio re&e ,fapere;" 
that it was more eligible to go wrong with 
one than right with the other. A ten- 
dency of the fame kind every mind 
muft feel at the perufal of Dryden's 
prefaces and Rymer's difcourfes. With 
Dryden we are wandering in queft of 
Truth ; whom we find, if we find her 
at all, dreft in the graces of elegance ; 

• ■ • 

and if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfelf ; we are led only 

through 



1 
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through fragrance and flowers: Ry« 
mer^ without taking a nearer^ takes a 
rougher way ;- every ftep is to be made 
through thorns and brambles; and 
Truth, if we meet her, appears repul* 
five by her mien, and ungraceful by 
her habit. Dryden's criticiim has the 
majefty of a queen ; Rymer*s has the 
ferocity of a tyrant, 

As he had ftudied with great dili« 
gence the art of poetry, and enlarged 
or reAified his notions, by experience 
perpetually increafing, he had his mind 
ilored with principles and obfervations ; 
he poured out his knowledge with great 
liberality, and feldom publiihed any 
work without a critical differtation, by 
which he encreafed the book and the 

price. 
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. pdicc, with little labour to hunfelf -; for 
. o£ htmtr^ notwithikadiDg th'e ifiultl* 
. plicity of hk produiftionfi^ tbeife is fuffi- 
cient; reafba to fulped that he was not a 
loTcr. To write cm ^more^ with fond- 
nefe far the empioynietxt, with perpe- 
maad touc3bes and retouches., with un- 
wilKngnefe to take leav^e of his owe 
idea, and an unwearied p\H&iit of un- 
attainable |>erfe£kbn, was, I think, no 
. |>art of im- chaB?a£ter«i 

His Oriticiim ma^ b^ cottfid^i:^d ^s 
jgeneml oar occ^muU In iiis getMfiral 
c preoejjrcs, which dq>end upon th6 na- 
- ture of things and the ftrufture of the 
humaa misid, he may doubtlefs be fafely 
.recommended to the confidence of the 
reader; but his occaficAial and particu- 
lar 
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4ar pofitions were fometimes interelted, 
fometimes negligent, and fometimes ca- 
pricious. -It is not without reafon that 
Trapp, fpeaking of the praifes which 
he beftows on Palamon and Atcite, fays, 
*^ Novimus judicium Drydeni de poe- 
^^ mate qupdam Chauceri^ pulchrp fane 
*^ illo, et admpdum laudando;i lymirum 
quod non modo vere epicum fit, fed 
Iliada ^tiam atque ^Eneada sequet, 
•** imo fuperet. Spd novimus eodem 
tempore viri illius maximi non fern-- 
per accuf^tiffimas effc cenfiiras, arc 
" ad feveriffinaam .<;ritices normam ex- 
aifta^ : illo judicc id pleruraque op* 
timum eft, ,quod nunc prse nianibus 
** Jiabet, & in quo nunc occupatur." 
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He is therefore by no means conftant 
to himfelf. His defence and defertion 
of dramatick rhyme is generally known. 
SpencCj in his remarks on Pope's Odyf- 
fey, produces What he thinks an un- 
conquerable' quotation from Dryden's 
preface Xo the Eneid, in favour of 
tranflating an epick poem into blank 
verfe; but be forgets that when his 
author attempted the ; Iliad, fome years 
afterwards, he departed from his own 
decifioii, ^and again tranflated into 
rhyme. 

When he has any objedlion to ob- 
viate, or any licenfe to defend, he is 
not very fcrupulous about what he af- 
ferts, nor very cautious, if the prefent 
purpofe be ferved, not to entangle him- 
felf 
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felf in his own fophiftries. But when 
all arts are exhaufted, like other hunted 
animals, be fometimcs ftands at bay ; 
as he cannot difown the groflhefs of 
tnc of his plays, he declares that he 
knows not any law that prefcribes mo- 
rality to a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern 
writers are not always to be trufted. His 
parallel of theverfification of Ovid with 
that of Claudian has been very juftly 
cenfiired by Seweh His comparifon of 

the firft line of Virgil with the firft of 

* 

Statius is not happier. Virgil, he f^ys, is 

foft and gentle, and would have th(^ught 

Statius mad if he had heard him thun- 

<l€ring out 

Quas fttpeirimpofito moles geminata 

coloffo. 

n 2 Statrus 
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Statlus perhaps heats himfelf^ as he 
proceeds, to e^aggier^tknis fonKwhat 
hyperbolical; but tmdoqbteiily VirgU 
would have been too hfLfty^ if he had 
condemned him to iiraw fpr one jbuDdmg 
line. Dxyden wanted ap i^ftanQe, and 
the firft that occurred w£^ impreft into 
the feryice. 

What he wiibes to fay, he fays at haz- 
ard ; he t:ited Gvrbuducy which he had 
never feen ; gives a falfe ftcco^fit of Ciap^ 
man's verftfication } and di^oovers, in the 
preface to his Fables, that he traBflated 
the firft book of the Iliad, without 
knowing what was ka the fecond. 

It will be difficuk to peove that -Dry* 
den ever made any great advances in lite- 
rature. As having diftinguiihed himfdf 
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at Weftminfter under the tuition of Buf- 
by, who advanced hii fcholars to a 
height of knowledge very fai^ely at-* 
tained in grannnar-fchools,, he refided 
afterwards at Cambridge, it is not to be' 
fuppofed that his fkill in the ancient 
languages was deficient, compared with 
that of common ftudents;, but his fcho-- 
lafiick acqmfitions ieem not propor-*^ 
tionate to hi^ opportunities and abilities*. 
He could not, like Milton or -Cowley,, 
have made hi« name illuffrious merely ^ 
by his learning- He mentions but few ^ 
books, and tbofe fuch as lie in the 
beaten track of regular ftudy j from: ' 
which if ever he departs^ he is in dan* 
ger of lofing himfdf in unknown re- ' 
gbns. 

n 3 In 
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In his Dialogue on the Drama, he 
pronounces with great confidence that 
the Latin tragedy of Medea is not 
Ovid's, becaufe it is not fuiEciently inte- 
xefting and patfaetick^ He might have 
determined the quellion upon furer evi- 
dence; for it is quoted by Quintilian 
as the work of Seneca; and the only 
line which remams of Ovid's play, for 
one line is left us, is not there to be 
found. There was therefore no need of 
the gravity of conjedure, or the difcuf- 
fion of plot or fentiment, to find what 
was already known upon higher autho- 
iiity than fuch difcuffions can ever reach* 
His Jitcrature, though not always free 
from oftentatlqn, will be commonly 
found either obvious, and made his own 
6 
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by the art of dreffing it ; or fuperficial, 
which, by what he gives^ fliews what he 
wanted ; or erroneous, haftily coUedcd, 
and negligently fcattered. 

Yet it cannot be faid that Ws genius 
is. ever unprovided of matter, or that 
his fancy languifhes in- penury of ideas. 
His worTcs abound with knowledge, and 

fparkle wirh illuftrations. There is 
fcarcely any fcience or faculty, that 
does not fupply him with occafional 
images and lucky fimilitudes ; every 
page difcovers a mind very widely ac- , 
quainted both with art and nature, and 
in full poffeffion of great fibres of intel- 
leaual wealth. Of him that knows 
much it ^« natural to fuppofe that he 
has re -^^e ; yet I rather 
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believe that the knbwledge of Drj''<Jtea 
was gleaned from accidental intelligence 
and various cdnverfation^ by a quick 
apprehenfion, a judicious feleiftioa^ and 
a happy memory, a keen appetite of 
knowledge, and a powerful digeftion^ 
by vigilance that permitted nothing to 
paft without notice, and a habit of re-^ 
fleftion that fuffered nothing ufeful t(y 
be loft. A mind like Dryden*s, always 
curious, always aftive^ to which every 
underftatiding was proud to be alTo- 
cistted, and of which every one folicited 
the regard^ by an ambitious difplay 
of himfelf, had a more pleaiant, per- 
haps a nearer, way to knowledge thaa 
by the filcnt progrefs of folitary read- 
ing, I do not fuppofe that he defpifcd 

books, 
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^ooks, or intentionally heglefted thtfm ;; 
but that he was carried out^ by the 
impetuofity of his genius, to more^ 
vivid and fpeedy inftrudors ;;. and that 
his ftudies were rather defuitolry and; 
fortuitous, than, conilant and fyftema^ 
tical. 

It muft: be confeffed that He ffcarcely 
«ver appeats to waiit b6ok*leafnittg but 
when he mefttbiis books ; and t6 him 
may be transferred the ptaife Whith he. 
gives his mafter Charles.. 

His converfation, wit, and parts. 

His knowledge in the ftobleft ufeful arts^ 

Were fuch, dead authors could notgive^ 

But habitudes of thofe that live ; 

Who, lighting him,, did greater Hghtt 

receive : 

He 
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He drain'd from all, and all they" 
knew, 
His apprehenfion quick, his judgi^ment 

true : 
That the moft learn'd with Ihame confefs 
His knowledge more, his reading only 
lefs.^ 

• Of all this, however, if the proof be 
demanded, I will not undertake to give 
it; the atoms of probability, of which 
my opinion has been formed, lie fcat-- 
tered over all his works;, and by him 
who thinks the queftion worth his no- 
tice, his works muft be perufed with 
very clofe attention* 

Criticifm, either didadtick or defen- 
five^ occupies almoil all his profe, ex- 
cept 
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ccpt thofe pages which he has devoted- 
to his patrons ; but none of his prefaces- 
were ever thought tedious. They have 
not the formaKty of a fettled ftyle, in" 
which the firft half of the fentence be- 
trays the other. The claufes are never* 
balanced, nor the periods modelled; 
every word fcems to drop by chance^ 
though, it falls into its proper place^- 
Nothing is cold or languid ; the whole i» • 
airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is^ 
little, is gay ; what is great, is fplendid. • 
He may be thought to mention himfelf^ 
too frequently; but while he forces-* 
himfelf upon our efteem, we cannot re-- 
fufe him to ftand high in hie own* 
Every thing is excufed by the play o& 
images and the fpritelinefs of expreflioo; 

Though 
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Thougk all is eafy, nothing t$ feeble ; 
though all feems carelefs, there is no- 
thing harib ;. and though^, fihce his ear-^ 
lier works, more than a century has- 
pafied) they have isothing yet uncouth oc 
obfolete.^ 

He who writes much^^ will not eafiiy 
efcape a manner^ fueli a recurrence of 
particular modes as may be eafiiy noted,. 
Df yden is always antnber and the famep 
lie does not exhibit a fecond time the 
fame elegancies in the fame form, nor ap- 
pears to have any art other than that of 
cxpreffing with clearnefs what be thinks- 
with vigour* His flik could not eafiiy be 
imitated, either ferioufly or ludicfoufly,, 
for beifig always equaUe and always va- 
ried, it hasnopronfnfieatfCKt difciiarinativc 

cha- 

4 
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chsaradef^. The beauty who is totally 
free frQm difproportion of parts and 
features cannot he ridiculed by an over- 
charged refenxUaiice^ 

From his ipiofe how^r^r, Dryden de* 
Tives only his accidental and fecondary 
praife i the veneration -with ivhich hig 
name is ipronounced by -every cultivator 
*Qf Engliih Lttcratxwe, is paid to him 
^ he refined i:he lan^agje, improved the 
fentimenl^, aad tuned thp numbers of 
Xnglilh Poetry. 

After ^hovit fcailf a century of forced 
tboughtR, and rugged metre, fome ad- 
vances towards nature and fcixoiony iiad 
leen already made by Waller :and Den- 
axami they had&cwn thationg-dificourfes 
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in rhyme grew more pleafing when they 
were broken into couplets, and that 
verfe confifted not only in the number 
Vbut the arrangement of fyllables* 

But though they did much, who 
4can deny that they left much to do ? 
Their works were not many, nor were 
their minds rof yery ample comprehen- 
fion. More examples* of more modes of 
comj)ofition were necef&ry for the efta- 
bliihment of regularity, and -the intro- 
duction of propxiety in word and 
thought. 

Every language of aJearned nation ne- 
ceffarily divides itfelf into didlion fcho- 
laftick and popular, grave and familiar, 
elegant and grofs ; and from a nice dif- 
tin&ion of thefe different parts, arifes 

a great 
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a great part of the beauty of ftile. But 
if we except a. few minds, the favourites 
of nature, to whom their own original 
reditude was in the place of rules, this 
delicacy of feledtion was little known to 
our authors ; our fpeech lay before them 
in a heap of confufion, and every man 
took for every purpofe what chance 
might .offer. him. 

There was therefore before the time 
of Dryden no poetical diftion, no fyftem 
of words at once refined from the groff- 
nefs of domeftick ufe,. and free from the 
harflinefs of terms appropriated .Jto par- 
ticular arts. Words. too familiar, or too 
remote, defeat the purpofe of a poet. 
From thofe founds which we hear on 
fmall or on coarfe occafioi^s, we do not 

eafily 
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♦eafily receive ftrong imprelEons, >or de- 
lightful images, and words to which we 
iare nearly ftrangers, whenevar they oc- 
icur, draw that attention on themfelves 
iwhich they ihould convey to thing-s. 

Thofe happy combinations of words 
Mvhich diftinguifli poetry from jrofe;, 
Ehad been rarely attempted ; we had 
i'few elegancies or flowers of fpeech, the 
^rofes had not yet been plucked from 
'sthe bramble, ^or different colours had 

not been joined to enliven one another. 
It may be doubted whether Waller 
:and Denham could have over-born the 
.prejudices which had long prevailed, 

and which even then were Ihcltered by 
•the protedlion of Cowley. The new 

verification, as it was x:alled, may be 

ccnfidcrcd 
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confidered as owing its eftablifhment to 
Dryden; from whofe time it is appa- 
rent that Englilh poetry has had no 
tendency to relapfe to its former favage* 
nefs. 

The affluence and comprehenfion of 
our language is very illuftrioufly dif- 
played in our poetical tranflations of 
Ancient Writers; a work which the 
French feem to relinquilh in defpair, 
and which we were long unable to per* 
form with dexterity. Ben Jonfon thought 
it neceffary to copy Horace almoft word 
byword; Feltham, his contemporary and 
adverfary, confiders it as indifpenfably 
requifite in a translation to give line for 
line. It is faid that Sandys, whom Dry- 

den calls the beft verfiiier of the laft 

o a^e,. 
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age, has ftruggled hard to comprife eve- 

t' 

ry book of his Englilh Metamorphofes 
in the fame number of verfes with the 

' > • 

original. Holyday had nothing in view 
but to Ihew that he underflood his au- 
thor, with fo little regard to the gran- 
deur of his diiftion, or the volubility of 
liis numbers, that his metres can hardly 
be called verfes ; they cannot be read 
without relu^lance, nor will the labour 
stlways be rewarded by underftanding 
them. Cowley faw that fuch copyeri 
were a fervik race ; he aflerted his li- 
berty, and fpread his wings fo boldly 
that he left his authors. It was referved 
for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical 
liberty, and give us juft rules and exam- 
ples of tranflation. 
• • When' 
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,When languages are formed upon 
diiFerent principles, it is jmpoffible that, 
the fame modes of exprefijon Ihould al-. 
ways be elegant in both. While they run. 
on together, the clofeft tranflation may 

be cpnfidered as the beft; but when. 

' ' . . • 

they divaricate, each muft take its na- 
tural courfe. Where correfpondence 
cannot be obtained, it is negeffary to be. 
content with fomething equivalent.t 
Tranflation iherefore^ fays Dryderi, is not 
fo loofe as parapbrafe^ nor Jo chje as meta^ 
phrafe* 

All polilhed languages have different 
ftyles; the concife, the diffufe, the 
lofty, and the humble. In the proper, 
choice of flyle confifts the refemblance, 
which Dryden principally exads fronn, 

o z .. the 
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tlie tranflator. He is to exhibit his au- 
thor's thoughts in fuch a drefs of dic- 
tion aS the author would have given 
them> had his language been Englifli : 
rugged magnificence is not to be fof- 
tened : h3nperbolical oftentation is not to 
be reprefled^ nor fententious aiTedtaticm 
to have its points blunted.' A tranfla- 
tor is to be like his author; it is not 
his bufinefs to excel him. 

The reafonablenefs of thefe rules feem 
fufiicient for their vindication ; and the 
effe&s produced by obferving thenl were 
{o happy, that I know not whether 
they were ever oppofed but by Sir Ed- 
ward Sherburne, ' a man whofe learning 
Was greater than his powers of poetry ; 
wid who, being better qualified to give 
z the 
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die meaning than the fpirit of Seneca^ 
has introduced his verfion of three trar 
gedies by a defence of clofe tranflar 
tion* The authority of Horace, which 
. the new tranflator s cited in defence of 
their praftice, he has, by a judicious ex- 
planation, taken fairly from them ; but 
realpn wants not Horace to fuppoxt 
it- 
It feldom happens that all the ne- 
ceffary caufes concur to any great ef- 
fect z will is wanting to power, or power 
to win, or both are impeded by exter- 
nal obftruAions. The exigencieg in 
which Dryden was condcjpined to pafs 
his life, are reafonably fuppofed to, have 
blaftcd his genius, to have driyen out 
ills works in a flate of immaturity, and 

o 3 to 
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tO'have intercepted -the full-blown elc- 
gance which longer growth would have 
lupplied. 

Poverty, Jike' other rigid powers, is 
fometimes too haftily accufed. If the 
excellence of Dryden's works was lef- 
fened by his indigence, their number 
was increafed ; and I know not how it 
will be proved, that if he had written 
iefs he would have written better; or 
that indeed he would have undergone 
the toil of an author, if he had not 
been folicited by fomething more preffing 
than the love of praife. 

But as is faid by his Sebaftian, 
What had been y is unknown; what is, 
cppears. 

We 
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We know that Dryden's feveral prodiic- 
tions were fo many fucceffive expedients 
for his fupport ; his plays were therefore 
often borrowed, and his poems were al« 
moft all occafionaL 

In an occafional performance no height 
of excellence can be expefted from any 
mind, however fertile in itfelf, and 
however (iored with acquifitlons* He 
whofe work is general and arbitrary, has 
the choice of his matter, and takes that 
which his inclination and his iludies 
have beft qualified him to difplay and 
decorate. He is at liberty to delay his 
publication, till he has fatisiied his 
friends and himfelf ; till he has reformed 

k 

his firft thoughts by fubfequent exami- 
nation; and poliflicd kwaythofe fault's 

o 4 which 
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which the precipitance of ardent com* 
polition is likely to leave behind it. 
Virgil is related to have poured out a 
great number of lines in the mornings 
and to have pafTed the day in reducing 
them to fewer. 

The occafional poet is circumfcribed 
by the narrownefs of his fubjeft. What- 
ever can happen to man has happened 
fo often, that little remains for fancy or 
invention. We have been all born ; we 
have mofl; of us been married ; and fo 
many have died before us, that our 
deaths can fupply but few materials for a 
poet. In the fate of princes the publick 
jkas ah interefl ; and what happens to 
them of good or evil, the poets have- 
ya confidered as bufinefs for the 
^( i:2il y;) * Mufe. 






0\ ^r'/A 
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Mufe. But after fo many ii^auguratory 
gratulations^ nuptial hymns, and fune« 
ral dirges, he muil be highly favoured 
by nature, or by fortune, who fays any 
thing not faid before. Even war and 
conqueft, however fplendid, fugged no 
new images ; thp triumphal chariot of a 
victorious monarch can be decked only 
with thofe ornaments that have graced 
his predeceflbrs. 

Not only matter but time is wanting,. 
The poem muft not be delayed till the 
occafion is forgotten. The lucky mo- 
ments of aniniated imagination cannot 
be attended; elegancies and illuitration^ 

cannot be multiplied by gradual accu-^ 

« 

mulation ; the compofition muft be dif- 

patched while convcrfation is yet bufy^ 

and 
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and admiration frelh; and halle is" to be 
made, left fome other event Ihould lay 
hold upon mankind. 

Oceafional compofitions may however 
fecure to a writer the praife both of learn- 
ing and facility ; for they cannot be the 
cfFedt of long ftudy, and muft be fur- 
nilhed inimediately from the treafures of 
the mind. 

The death of Cromwel was the firft 
publick event which called forth Dry- 
den's poetical powers. His heroick 
ftanzas have beauties and defefts; the 
thoughts are vigorous, and though not 

4 

always proper, Ihew a mind replete 
with ideas; the numbers are linooth, 
and the didlion if not altogethet correft, 
Is elegant and eafy. 
^ 5 Dave- 
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Davenant feems at this time to have 

. • • • 

been his favmirite author,' thougfi. 

Gondibert never appears to have beeft 

popular ; and from Davenant he learned 

to pleafc his ear with the fl'anza 6f four 

• ' ' ... ^. 

lines alternately rhymed, ^ 

Dryden very early formed his verfi- 
fication :^ there. afe in this early produc- 
tion no traces of Donne*s or Jonfon*a 
ruggednefs ; but he did not fo foon free 
his mind from the ambition of forced 
conceits. In his verfes on the Reftora- 
tion, he fays of the King's exile. 

He, tofs'd by Fate— • 
♦ Could tafte no fweets of youtK^s defired 

age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage* 

Arid 
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And afterwards, to Ihew how virtue and 
wifdom arc mcreafed by adverfity, he 
snakes this remark : 

Well might the ancient poets then 

confer 
On Night the honoured name of court-' 

fillor^ 
Since, firuck with rays of prc^perous 

fortune blind. 
We light alone in dark afflidHons find. 

His praife of Monk^s dexterity con> 

prlfes fuch a duller of thoughts unal-* 

lied to one another, as will not elfe- 

where be eafily found : 

^Twas Monk, whom Providence de£gnM 

to loofe 

Thofe real bonds f alfe freedom did im« 

pofe. 

The 
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The blefled faints that watch'd this turn- 
ing fcene. 
Did from their liars with joyful wonder 

lean. 
To fee finall clues draw vafteft weights 

along, 
Not in their bulk but in their order 

ftrong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch 

reftore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept 

before. 
With eafe fuch foud chimseras we pur« 

fue. 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 
But when ourfelves to a&ion we betake. 
It fliuns the mint like gold that chymifls 

nlake: 

How 
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How hard was then his taik, at once to 

be 
What in. the body natural we fee ! 
Man*s Architedt diflindtly did ordain 

Th^ charge of raufcles, nerves, and of 

»>' 

the brain ; 
Thro'viewlefs conduits fpirits to difpeiife- 

The fprings of motion from the feat of 

\. 

fenfe, 
'Twas not the hafty product of a day. 
But the well-ripen'd fruit of wife delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook, 
'VV'ould let them play arwhile upon the 

hook. 

Our healthful food the ftomach labours 

* - 

thus, 

r 

At firft embracing what it ftraight doth 
crufli. 

Wife 
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. - - ... 

Wife leaches will not vain- receipts ob* 

trude. 
While growing pains pronounce the hu* 

mours crude ; .... 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the 

ill. 

Till fome fafe crifis authorize their ikill. ' 

He had not yet learned, indeed hei 
never learned well, to forbear the im- 
proper ufe of mythology. After having 
rewarded the heathen deities for their 
care. 

With Alga who the facred altar ftrows ? 
To all the fea-gods Charles an offering 

owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, Ihall be flain; . 
A ram to you, yeTempefts of the Main. 

He 
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He tells us^ in the language of religion, 

Prayer ftorm'd the fkies^ and ravilh'd 

Charles from thence. 
As heav*n itfelf is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft 
awful paflages of Sacred Hiftory* 

Other conceits there are, too curious 
to be quite omitted ; as. 

For by example moft we finn'd before, 
And, glafs-like, cieamefs mix'd with 
frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it 
neceflary to found his fentiments on 
Nature, appears from the extravagance 
of his fiftions and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow toomuch, too faiptly blew; 

Or, 
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Or, out' of breath with joy, could not 

enlarge 
Their ftraiten'd lungs. — 

It is no longer motion cheats your view; 
As you meet it, the land approacheth 

you; 
The land returns, and in the white it 

wears 
The marks of penitence , and forrow 

bears, 

I know not whether this fancy, how- 
ever little be its value, was not bor- 
rowed. A French poet read to Mal#. 
herbe fome verfes, in which he repre- 
fents France as moving out of its place 
to receive the King. " Though this,'* 
faid Malherbe, " was in my time,. I do 
" not- remember it.'* 

p His 
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His poem on the Cormation has a more 
even tenour of thought. Some linei de- 
ferve to be quoted : 
You have already quenchM fedition^s 

brand. 
And zeal that burnt it, only warms the 

land; 
The jealous feifts that durft not truft 

their caufe 
So far from their xiwa will as to the laws, 
Him for their umpire and their fynod 

take. 
And their appeal alone to Casfar make. 

Here may be found one particle of 
that old verfification, of which, I believe, 
in all his works, there is not another : 
Nor is it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but full fruition. 

In 
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In the verfes td the lord chancellor 
Clarendon, two years afterwards^ is a 
xonceit fo hqpelefs at the firft view, that 
•few would have attempted it; and fo 
fucceifefully laboured, that though at 
laft it gives the mind more perplexity 
^than pleafure, and feems hardly worth 
the ftudy that it cofts, yet it muft be 
valued as a proc^ of a mind at once, 
fubtle and comprehenfive : 

In open profpeft nothing bouods our eye, 
-Until the earth feems join'd unto the 

iky: 
^ in this hemifphere our oOtmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king. and you : 
Our fight is limited where you are joined. 
And beyond that no farther heaven can 

find. 
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So well your yirtues do with his agree, 

That, tho* your orbs of different great- 

nefs be^ 
Yet both are for each other's ufe difpos'd, 
His to enclofe, and your's to be enclosed. 
Nor could another in your room have 

been. 
Except an emptinefs had come between. 

The comparifon of the Chancellor to 
the Indies leaves all refemblance too far 
behind it : 

And as the Indies were not found before 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the 

happy fliore 
The winds upon their balmy wings con- 
vey M, 
. Whofe guilty fweetnefs firft their world 

So 
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So by your counfels we are brought to^ 

view 
A new and undifcpver'd world in you,. 

There is another comparifon, for there 
is little elfe in the poem, of whicfi^ 
though perhaps it cannot be explained 
intO" plain prolaick meaning, the mind, 
perceives enough to be delightied, and 
readily forgives its obfcurity for itsmag- 
nifieence r 

How flrangcly adlive are the artsof peace^ 
Whofe jeftfefs motions lefs than^ wars da 

ceafe I 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from 

noifei, . . ^ 

And war more force,, but not more paina 

employs.: 

p J Such. 
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Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your 

mind^ 
That, like the earth's,, it leaves our fcnfe 

behind. 
While you fo fmoothly turn and rowl: 

our fphere. 
That rapid motion does but reft appear* 
For as in nature's fwiftnefs, with the 

throng 
Of flying orbs while our's is born along, 
All feems at reft to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the foul of the fame harmony : 
So carry^d on by our unwearied care. 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion fliare*. 

To this fucceed four lines, which per* 
haps afford Dryden'sfirft attempt at thofc 
penetrating remarks on human nature, 

for 
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fi>r which he feems to have been pe- 
culiarly formed :. 

Let envy then thofe crimes within yon 

fee, 
From^ which the happy never mufl: ht 

free 5 
Envy that does with mlfery refide^ 
The joy and the revengjE of ruined pride,* 

Into this poem he feems ta Brave col* 
ledted all his powers ^ JHid after this he 
did not often bring upon his anvil fuch 
ftubbornajadunmalleable thoughts; but^ 
as. a fpeeimen of his abilities to unite 
the moft unfociable matter,, he has con- 
clixded with lines, of which I think not 
myfelf obliged to tell the meaning i 

p 4. Yet 
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Yet unimpaired with labours, or witb 

time. 
Your age but feems to a new you^h to 

climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And meafure change, but ihare no part 

of it: 
Andftillit Ihall without a weight increafe, 
Like this new year, whofe motions never 

c^afe. 
For fince the glorious courfe you have 

begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun, 
It muft both weightlefs and immortal 

prove, 
BecaUfe ihe centre of it is above. 

In the Annus Mirabilis he returned to 
the quatrain, which from that time he 

totally 
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totally quitted, perhaps from this expe- 
rience of its inconvenience. This is 
one of his greateft attempts. He had 
fubjedts equal to his abilities, a great 
naval war, and the Fire of London. Bat-' 
ties have always been defcribed in he- 
roick poetry ; but i fea-fight and artil- 
lery had yet fomething of novelty. New 
arts are long in the world before poets 
defcribe them ; for they borrow every 
thing from their predeceflbrs, and com- 
monly derive very little from nature or 
from life. Boileau was the firft French' 
writer that had ever hazarded in verfe 
the mention of modern war, or the ef- 
fedis of gunpowder. We, who are lefs 
afraid of novelty, had already poffeiEon 
of thofe dreadful images ; Waller had 

de- 
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4efcribted a fea-fight^ Milton had not 
jct transferred the invention of fire* 
sirms to the rebelliaus angels*. 

This poem ia written witL great dili- 
gence^t yet does, not f4jlljr anfwer the ex- 
pedation raifed by fucb fubjeifts- and 
fiich a writer^ With the ftanza of Da- 
venant he has. fometimes his vein of 
parentheiis^ and incidental difquifition^ 
^d flops his. narrative for a wife re- 
mark.. 

The general fault is,, that he affords- 
more fentiment than defcription, and 
does not fo much imprefs fcenes upon 
the fancy,, as deduce confequences. and 
make comparifons. 

The initial ftanzas have rather too 
much refeiQiblance to the firfi lines of 

Waller's 
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Waller's poem obt the war with Spain ;^ 
perhaps fuch. a beginning: is. natural^ 
and could not be avoided without- affec- 
tation. Both Waller and' Dry den might 
take their hint from, the poem on the 
civil war of Rome,. Or^^^wy^/w iotum^ ^a 
Of tke king collecting hi9;;navy, he- 
fays, ^ 

It feems as every fhip theix fovereigiii 
knows,, 
His awful fummons they fo foon obey;; 
So hear the fcaly herds when Projteus, 
blows^ 
And fa to pafture follow through the iea« 

It would not be hard to believe that 
Dryden had written the two firft lines, 
ferioufly, and that fome wag had added 

the 
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the two latter in biirlefque. • Who 
would expeft the lines that immediately 
follow, which are indeed perhaps inde- 
cently hyperbolical, but certainly in a 
mode totally different? 

To fee this fleet upon the ocean move^ 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the 
ikies; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights 
above, 
For tapers made two glaring cometa 
rife. 

The defcription of the attempt at Ber- 
gen will afford a very compleat fpecJ- 
men of the defcriptions in this poem : 

And 
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And now approached their fleet from In- 
dia fraught. 
With all the riches of the rifing fun : 
And precious fand from fouthern cli- 
mates brought, 
The fatal regions where the war begun* 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their 
flore, 
Their way- laid wealth to Norway's 
coall they bring : 
Then firfl: the North's cold bofom fpices 
bore. 
And winter brooded on the eaftem 
fpring. 

By the rich fcent we found our perfum'd 

prey, 

Which, flank'd with rocks, did clofe 

in covert lie : 

And 
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-And round about their murdering can- 
non lay. 
At once to threaten and invite the eye 

^Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more 
hard, 
TheEnglilh undertake th' unequal war: 
rSeven fhips alone, by which the port is 
barrM, 
/Befiege the Indies, and all Denmark 
dare. 

'.Thefe fight like liufbands, but like lovers 

thofe ; 

Thefe fain would keep, and thofe more 

fain enjoys 

' And to fuch lieight their frantic paifion 

grows. 

That what both love, both hazard to 

deftroy. 

3 Amidft 
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^iriidft whole heaps of fpices lights a 
ball. 
And now their odours arm*d againft 
them fly : 
Some precioufly by lhatter*d porcelaia 
fall. 
And fome by somatic fpllntcrs die. 

And tho' by t^mpefts of the prize bereft, 

In heaven*s inclemency Ibme eafe wc 

find : 

Our foes we vanquilh'd by our valour 

left. 

And only yielded to the feas and wind. 

In this manner is the fublime too 
^ften mingled with the ridiculous. The 
Dutch feek a ihelter for a wealthy fleet : 
this furely needed no illuftration, yet 

they 
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they muft fly, not like all the reft of 
mankind on the fame ofcafion, but like 
hunted cajlors ; and they might with 
ftrid: propriety be hunted; for we 
winded them by our nofes — their per-^ 
fumes betrayed them. The Husband and 
ihtLcrutr^ though of more dignity than 
the Caftor, are images too domeftick to 
mingle properly with the horrors of war. 
The two quatrains that follow are wor- 
thy of the autTior* 

The account of the different fenfa- 
tions with which the two fleets retired, 
when the night parted them, is one of 
the faireft flowers of Englifli poetry. 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 

The combat ftill, and they alham'd to 

leave : 
4 Till 
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•Till the laft flreaks of dying day with- 
drew. 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage 
deceive. 
In th' Englifli fleet each Ihip refounds 
with joy. 
And loud applaufe of their great leader's 
fame : 
In firy dreams the Dutch they flill de- 
ftroy. 
And, flumbering, fmile at the imagined 
flame. 
Not fo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and 
done. 
Stretched on their decks like weary oxen 
lie; 
Faint fweats all down their mighty mem- 
bers run, 
(Vafl: bulks which little fouls but ill 

fupply.) 

ci m 
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In dreams they fearful precipices tread,. 
Or, fliipwreck'd, labour to fome diftant 

Ihore: 
Or, in dark churches, walk among the 
dead; 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep 
no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all 
appropriated terms of art Ihould be funk 
in general exprefEons, becaufe poetry is 
to fpeak ah univerfal language. This 
rule is Hill ftronger with regard to arts 

r 

not liberal, or confined to few, and there- 
fore far remored from common know- 
ledge ; and of this kind, certainly, is 
technical navigation. Yet Dryden was 
of opinion that a ifea- fight ought to be 
defcribed in the nautical language ; and 
4 ' cer- 
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terftthfilyy fays he, as thofe who in a logi^ 

cal difputation keep to general terms would 

hide a fallacy y fo thofe who do it in any 

poetical defcription would veil their igno-' 

ranee. 

Let us then appeal to experience; 

for by experience at laft we learn . as 

well what will pleafe as what will profit. 

In the battle, his terms feem to have. 

been blown away; but he deals them 

liberally in the dock : 

So here fome pick out bullets from the 

fides. 

Some drive old okum thro* each feam 

^nd rift : 

Their left-hand does the ccilking iron 

guide. 

The rattling mallet with the right they 

lifu 

q 2 • With 
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With boiling pitch another near at 
hand 
(From friendly Sweden brought) the 
feams inftops : 
Which, well laid o*er, the fait- fea waves 
withftand. 
And Ihake them from the rifing beak 
in drops. 

Some the galFd ropes with dawby 
marling bind. 
Or fear-cloth mafls with ftrong tar- 
pawling coats ; 
To try new Jhrouds one mounts Into 
the wind, 
And one below, their eafe or ftifFnefs 
notes. 

I fuppofe here is not one term which 

every reader does not wifh away. 

His 
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His digreflion to the original and 
progrefs of navigation, with his prof- 
pedt of the advancement which it fhall 
receive from the Royal Society, then 
newly inftituted, may be confidered as 
an example feldom equalled of feafo* 
nable excurfion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me difcon- 
tented ; he fays, that, by the help of the 
philofophers, 

lnftrud:ed fhips Ihall fail to quick com- 
merce. 
By which remoteft regions are allied. — 

Which he is conftrained to explain in a 
note. By a more exad mcafure of longitude. 
It had better become Dryden's learning 
and genius to have laboured • fcience 

q 3 into 
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into poetry, and have fliewn, by explain- 
ing longitude, that verfe did not refufe 
the ideas of philofophy. 

His defcription of the Fire is paint- 
ed by refolute meditation, out of a 
mind better formed to rcafon than to 
feel. The conflagration of a city, with 
all its tumults of concomitant diftrefs, 
is one of the moft dreadful fpeftacles 
which this world can offer to human 
eyes ; yet it feems to raife little emo- 
tion in the breafl of the poet; he watches 
the flame coolly from ftreet to ftreet, 
with now a refleftion, and now a fimile, 
till at laft he meets the king, for whom 
he makes a fpeech^ rather tedious in a 
time fo bufy; atid then follows again 
the progrefs of the fire* 

There 
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There are, however, in this part fome 
paffages that deferve attention ; as in the 
beginning. 
The diligence of trades and noifeful 
gain 
And luxury more late aileep were laid;. 
All was the night's, and in her filent 
reign 
No found the reft of Nature did in- 
vade 
In this deep quiet — 

The expreflion Jll was the nighi*s is 
taken from Seneca, who remarks oa 
Virgirs line. 
Omnia no£tis . erant placida compojia qui^ 

ete^ 
that he might have concluded better,. 
Omnia mffis erant. 

q 4 ' The 
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The following quatrain is vigorous 
and animated. 

The ghofts of tray tors from the bridge 
defcend 
With bold fanatick fpedires to rejoice ; 

About the fire into a dance they bend 
And fing their fabbath notes with feeble 
voice. 

His prediftion of the improvements 
which Ihall be made in the new city is 
elegant and poetical, and, w^ith an event 
which Poets cannot always boaft, has 
been happily verified. The poem con- 
cludes with a fimile that might have 
better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, 

feems not yet fully to have formed his 

verfification, or fettled his fyftcm of pro* 

priety. 

From 
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From this time, he addiSed himfelf 
almoft wholly to the ftage, to which^ 
fays he, my genius never much inclined me^ 
merely as the moft profitable market 
for poetry. By writing tragedies in 
irh3^me he continued to improve hi^ 
didlion and his numbers. According to 
the opinion of Harte^ who had ftudied his 
works with great attention, he fettled his 
principles of verfification in 1676, when 
he produced the play of Aureng Zeb ; 
and according to his own account of the 
iliort time in which he wrote Tyrannick 
Love, and the State of Innocence^ h? 
foon obtained the full efFe6t of diligence, 
jind added facility to exaftnefs. 

Rhyme has been fo long baniihed 
from the theatre, that we know not its 

effedt 
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effeSt upon the paffions of an au- 
dience ; but it has this convenience, that 
fentences ftand more independent on each 
other, and llriking paffages are there- 
fore eafily felefted and retained. Thus 
the defcription of Night in the Indian 
Emperor^ and the rife and fall of empire 
in the Conqueji of Granada are more 
frequently repeated than any lines in All 
for LovCy or Don ^bajlian. 

To fcarch his plays for vigorous fallies, 
find fententious elegancies, or to fix the 
dates of any little pieces which he wrote 
by chance, or by felicitation, were labour 
too tedious and minute. 

His dramatic labours did not fo 
ivholly abforb his thoughts but that he 
{>romulgated the laws of tranllation in a 

preface 
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preface to the Jlngliih Epiftles of Ovid^ 
one of which he tralifl^ted himfelf, and 
another in conjundioii with the Earl of 
Mulgrave. * 

Abfalom and Achitophel is a work 
fo well known, that particular criticifni 
is fuperiluous. If it be confidercd as $ 
poem political and controverfial, . it will- 
be found to comprife all the eicellendies 
of which the fubjeft is fufceptible ; acri»- 
mony of cenfure, elegance of ptaife^ 
artful delineation of chara(^ers, variety 
and vigour of fentiment, happy turns^ 
of language and pleafing harrttony of 
numbers ; and all thefe raifed to fuch a 
height as can fcarcely be found in any 
other Englilh compofition*- 

It 
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It is not, however, without faults; 
fome Imes are inelegant or improper, 
and too many are irreligioufly licentious* 
The original ftrudture of the poem was 
defeftive ; . allegories drawn to great 
length will always break; Charles 
could not run continually parallel with 
David. 

The fubjeift had likewifc another in- 
convenience : it admitted little imagery" 
or defcription, and a long poem of 
mere fentiments eafily becomes tedious; 
though all the parts are forcible, and 
every line kindles new rapture, the 
reader, if not relieved by the interpo- 
fition of fomething that foochs the 
fancy, grows weary of admiration, and 
defers i:he reft. 

As 
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As an approach to hiftorical truth 
was neceffary, the aftion and cataftrophe 
were not in the poet's power ; there is 
therefore an unpleafing difproportion be- 
tween the beginning and the end. We 
are alarmed by a fadlion formed out of 
many fedts various in their principles^ 
but agreeing in their purpofe of mif- 
chief, formidable for their nufnbers and 
flrong by their fupports, while the king's 
friends are few and. weak. The chiefs 
on either part are fet forth to view; 
but when expedtation is at the height, 
the king makes a fpeech, and 

Henceforth a feries of new times 
began. 

Who can forbear to think of an en- 
chanted caftle, with a wide moat and 

3 lo% 
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Jqfty bpittiemcnts, wMls of marble, and 
i;ates of brafSi which vanilhes at once 
i^ito air^ when the deftined knight blows 
iis horn before it ? 

. In the fecond part, written by ^Tate^ 
t-there is a long infertion, which for 
.poignancy of fatire, exceeds any part of 
.Reformer. Perfonal refentnient, though 
no laudable motive to fatire. can add 
^eat force to general principles. Self-* 
^ve is a bufy prompter^ 
. -The , Medal J written upon the fam^ 
principles with Abfalom and Achitopbel^ 
but upon a narrower plan, gives lefs 
pleafurc, though it difcovers equal 
abilities in the writer. The fuper- 
^u&uro cannot extend beyond the 
^undation ; a fingle charader or inci- 
dent 
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dent cannot furniih as many ideaa, as 
a feries of events, or multiplicity of 
agents. This poem therefore, fincei 
time has left it to itfelf, is not much 
read, nor perhaps generally underftood, 
yet it abounds with touches both of hu- 
morous and ferious fatire. The pi&ure 
of a man whofe propenfions to mifchief 
are fuch, that his beft adtions are but 
inability of wickednefs, is very Ikilfully 
delineated and ftrongly coloured. 
Power was his aim : but thrown from 

that pretence. 
Tie wretch turn'd loyal m his own^ 

defence. 
And malice reconcile him to his 

Prince^ 
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Him, in the anguilh of his foul, he 

ferv'd ; 
Rewarded fafter flill than he deferv'd : 
Behold him now exalted into truft ; 
His counfels oft convenient, feldomjuft. 
E'en in the moft fincere advice he gave, 
He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. 
The frauds he learnt in his fanatic 

years. 
Made him uneafy in his lawful gears : 
At leaft as little honeft as he cou'd ; 
And, like white witches, mifchievoufly 

good. 
To his firft bias, longingly, he leans ; 
And rather wou'd be great by wicked 

means. 
The Threnodiaj which by a term, I 
am afraid neither authorized nor ana- 
logical, 
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logical, he calls Augujialis, is not 
among his happiefl produdtions. Its firft 
and obvious defeft is the irregularity 
of its metre, to which the ears of that 
age, however, were accuftomed. What 
is worfe, it has neither tendernefs nor 
dignity, it is neither magnificent nor 
pathetick. He feems to look round 
him for images which he cannot find, 
and what he has he diftorts by endea^ 
vouring to enlarge them. He is, he 
fays, petrified with grief; but the 
marble fometimes relents, and trickles 
in a joke. 

The fons of art all medicines try'd. 
And every noble remedy apply'd ; 

r With 
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With emulation each eflay'd 

His utmoft fkill ; vay mprey ihej 
prafd : 
Was never lofing gan;e with better con- 
dudt play'd. 

He had been a little inclined to met- 
riment before upon the prayers of a 
nation ^or their dying fovereign, nor 
was he ferious enough to keep heathen 
fables out of his religion. • 

With him th' innumberable croud of 

4 

armed prayers 
Knock'd at the gates of heav'n and 
knock'd aloud ; 
T/je jirfi welUmcaning rude petitioners^ 

All for his life affaird the throne. 
All would have brib'd the fkies by 
offering up their own. 
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So great a throngnot heaven itfelf could 

bar; 
*Twas almoft borne by force as in the 
giants wax. 
The prayers, at leaft, for his reprieve 

were hjeard ; 
Hi? d^ath, likfe Hezekiah's, was de- 
ferrM* 
' There is throughout the compofition 
a defird of fpleiidor without wealth. In 
tht conclufion, ht feems too much pleaf- 
-ed with the profpe^t of the new reign 
to have lartiented his old miajfter with 
much fihcerity* 

He did not mifcarry in this attempt 
for want of ikill either in lyrick or 
^legiack poety. His poem on the death 
o£ Mfs. KilligreWy is undoubtedly the 

r z nob left 
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nobleft ode that our language ever has 
produced. The firft part flows with a 
torrent of enthufiafra. Fervet inmien* 
fufque ruit» All the ftanzas indeed are 
not equal. An imperial crown cannot.be 
one continued diamond; the gems muft 
be held together by fome lefs valuable 
matter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia*s day, 
which is loft in the fplendor of the 
fecond, there are paflages which would 
have dignified any other poet. The 
firft ftanza is vigorous and elegant, 
though the word diapafon is too tech- 
nical, and the rhymes are too remote 
from one another. 



^rom 
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From harmony, from heavenly harmony,. 

This univerfal frame began : 
When nature underneath a heap of 
jarring atoms lay, 

And could not heave h^r head. 
The tuneful . voice was heardf rom high, ; 

Arife ye more than dead. 
Then, cold and hot, and moifl: and dry, . 
In order to their ftations leap. 

And mufic's power obey. 
From. harmony, from heavenly harmony,. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it 

ran,, 
The diapafon clofihg full in man. 

The conclufion is likewife ftriking, 
but it includes an image fo awful in itfelf, 

r 3 that 
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that it can owe little to poetry; and I 
could wifli the antithefis of muftck un- 
tuning had found fome other place^ 
As from the power of facred lays • 

The fphcres began to move. 
And fung the great Creator's praife 

To all the blefs'd above. 
So when the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant ihall devour. 
The trumpet fliall be heard on high. 
The dead Ihall live, the living die. 
And mufic fliall untune the iky. 

Of his fkill in Elegy he has given 
a fpecimen in his Eleonoray of which the 
following lines difcover their author, 
Tho' all thefe rare endowments of the 

mind 
Were in a narrow fpace of life confin'd, 
I The 
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The figure was with full perfedtion 

crownM ; 
Tho* not fo large an orb, ais truly round. 
As when in glory, thro* the public place. 
The fpoils of conquered nations were t?o 

pafs. 
And but one day for triumph was al- 
lowed. 
The conful was constrained his pomp to 

crow'd ; 
And fo the fvvift proceffion hurry'd on. 
That all, tho' not diftindly, might be 

Ihown : 
So in the flraiten'd bounds of life con- 

finM, 
She gave but glimpfes of her glorious 

mind ; 

r 4 And 
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And multitudes of virtues pafs*d along ; 
Each preffing foremoft in the mighty 

throng, 
Anibitious to be feen, and then make 

room 
For greater multitudes, that were to 

come. 
Tet unemployed no minute flipped away ; 
Moments were precious in fo ftiort a ftay. 
The hafte of heaven to have her was 

fo great. 
That fome were fingle a&s, tho' each 

compleat ; 
And every aft flood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without 
its faults, there is fo much likenefs in 
the initial comparifon, that there is no 

illuftration. 
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illuftration. As a king would be la- 
mented, Eleonora was lamented^ 
As when fome great and gracious mo- 
narch dies. 
Soft whifpers, firft, and mournful mur- 
murs rife 
Among the fad attendants; then the 

found 
Soon gathers voice, and fpreads the news 

around. 
Thro* town and country, till the dread« 

ful blaft 
Is blown to diflant colonies at lad ; 
Who, then, perhaps, were offering vows 

in vain. 
For his long life, and for his happy 
reign : 

So 
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So flowly by degrees, unwilling fame 
Did matchlefs EleoilOra*s fate pro-'j 

claim, 
Till public as the lofs the news be- 
ctime. 

This is little better than to fay in 
praife of a Ihrub, that it is as green as a 
tree, or of a brook, that it waters a gar- 
den, as a river waters a country. 

Dry den confefles that he did not know 
the lady whom he celebrates ; the praife 
being therefore inevitably general, fixes 
no imprelfion upon the reader, nor ex- 
cites any tendency to love, nor much 
defire of imitation. Knowledge of the 
fubjedt is to the poet, what materials arc 
to the architect. 

The 
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The Religio Laid, which borrows its 
title from the Religio Medici of Browne, 
is almofl: the only work off Dryden 
which can be confidered as a voluntary 
ciFufion ; in this, therefore, it might be 
hoped, that the full effulgence of his 
genius would be found. But unhappily 
the fubjed is rather argumeiitative than 
poetical ; he intended only a fpecimen 
of metrical difputation. 

And this unpolilhM rugged verfe I 

chofe, 
As fitteft for difcourfe, and ncarcft 

profe. 

This, however, is a composition of 

great excellence in its kind, in which the 

familiar is very properly diverfified with 

the folemn, and the grave with the hu*- 

morous ; 
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morous; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the per- 
fpicuity of argument; nor will it be eafy 
to find another example equally happy 
of this middle kind of writing, which 
though profaick in fome parts, rifes to 
high poetry in others, and neither towers 
to the ikies, nor creeps along the ground. 
Of the fame kind or not far diftant 
from it is, the Hind and Panthery the 
longefl: of all Dryden's original poems ; 
an allegory intended to comprize and to 
decide the controverfy between the Ro- 
liianifts and Proteftants. The fchcme of 
the work is injudicious and incommo- 
dious ; for what can be more abfurd 
than that one beaft Ihould counfel an- 
other to reft her faith upon a pope and 
4 council ? 
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council ? He feems well enough {killed 
in the ufual topicks of argument, en- 
deavours to fliew the neceffity of an in- 
fallible judge, and reproaches the Re- 
formers with want of unity ; but is weak 
enough to aik, why fince we fee without 
knowing how, we may not have an in- 
fallible judge without knowing where. 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink 
at the common brook, becaufe flie may 
be worried ; but .walking home with the 
Panther, talks by the way of the Nicene 
Fathers^ and at laft declares herfelf to 
be the Catholic church* 

This abfurdity was very properly 
ridiculed in the Gty Mcufe and Country 
.Moufe of Montague and Prior; and 
in the deteAion and cenfure of the 

incon- 



iDOongruity of the fi&iiyfii chiefly coRfi^s 
tho value of their performance, which, 
whatever reputation it rnight obtain by 
the help of temporary paflions^ feems to 
readers alm^^ft a century diftant, not very 
forcible, or animated. 

PopCy whofe judgement was perhaps 
a little bribed by the fitbje^a-, ufed to 
mentioo this poem as thfe nK>ft correfi 
fpecimcB of Dryden's verfififeat?ioa. It 
was indeed written- when he had com- 
pletely formed his-manner^ and may 
be. fuppofed to » exhibit^ negHgcnce ex- 
cepted, his deliberate and ultimate 
fcheme.of metre,- 

We . may . therefore ' reafonably in- 
fer, .that- he did not approve the per- 
petual uaifonnity which confines* the 

fenfe 
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feaf<?. to couplets, fince he has broken his 

lines* in the initial paragraph. 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and un- 
changed, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the foreft 
rangy i 

Without ujiipotted,, innocent ,within> 

She fear'd no danger, for ihe,knew no fin* . 

Yet had Ihe.oft been chac'd with, horns ^ 
and hounds 

And Scythian Ihafts, and many wing^ed, 
wounds 

AimM at her heart ; was often forced to. 

fly. 

And doonx^d. to death, thoug|i fated not 
to die. 
Thefe lines are lof|Ly, elegant, aqd^ 
mufical, notwithftanding the. interrup- 
tion 
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tion of the paufe, of which the effefl: is 
rather increafe of pleafure by variety 
than offence by ruggednefs. 

To the firft part it was his intention, 
he fays, to give the majejlick turn ofhercick 
foefy ; and perhaps he might have exe- 
cuted his defign not unfuccefsfiilly, had 
not an opportuvjity of fatire, which Jie 
cannot forbear, fallen fometimes in his 
way. The charader of a Prelbyterian, 
whofe emblem is the Wolfj is not very 
heroically majeflick« 

More haughty than the reft, the wolf- 

ifli race 
Appear with belly gaunt and familh'd 

face : 
Never was fo defbnn'd a beaft of 

grace* 

His 
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His ragged tail betwixt his legs he 

wears, 
Clofe clapp'd for fliame; but his rough 

creaft he rears. 
And pricks up his predeftinating ears. 

His general charafter of the other 
forts of beafts that never go to church, 
though fpritely and keen, has, however, 
not much of heroick poefy^ 

Thefe arc the chief; to number o'er the 

reft. 
And ftand, like Adam, naming every 

beaft. 
Were weary work ; nor will the mufe de^p 

fcribc 
A flimy-born, and fun-begotten tribe ; 

f Who 
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Who far from fteeples and their facred 

found. 
In fields their fUUen conventicles found. 
Thefe grofs, half animated, lumps I 

leave; 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can 

conceive ; 
But if they think at all, *tis fure no 
^ higher 

Than matter, put in motion, may afpire; 
Souls that can fcarce ferment their 

* 

mafs of clay ; 
.^o drofly, fo divifibfe are they. 

As would but ferve pure bodies for 

allay : 
£uch fouls as fhards produce^ fuch 

beetle things 

As only buz to heaven with evening 

wings; 

Strike 
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Strike in the datk, offending but by 

chance; 
Such arc the blindfold blows' of ig- 
norance* 
They know not beings, and but hate a 

' name ; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the 
iame. 
One more inftance, and that taken 
from the narrative part, where ftyle was 
more in his choice, will fliow how 
fteadily he kept his refolution of heroic 
•dignity^ 

For when the herd, fufEc'd, did late re- 
pair 
To ferny heaths, and to theix foreft 
laixe, 

f z She 
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;She made a mannerly excufe to flay. 
Proffering the Hind to wait her half 

. the way : 
That fince the iky was clear, an hour of 

talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious 

walk. 
With much good-will the motion was 

embracM, 
To chat a while on their adventures 

pafs*d : 
Nor had the grateful Hmd fo foon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-fufferer in the plot. 
Yet wondering how of late Ihe grew 

eftrang*d. 

Her forehead cloudy and her countenance 
changed,. 

She 
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She thought this hour th' occafion would 

prefent 
To learn her fecret caufe of difcontent. 
Which well Ihe hop*d, might be with 

eafe redrefs'd, 
Confidering her a well-bred civil beaft, 
And more a gentlewoman than the reft. 
After fome common talk what rumour? 

ran^ 
The lady of the fpotted muff began* 

The fecond and third parts he pro- 
fefies to have reduced to diftion more 
fiamiliar and more fuitable todifpute and 
converfation ; the difference is not, how* 
ever, very eafily perceived ; the firft has^ 
familiar and the two others have fonorous 
Knes. The original incongruity runs 
through the whole; the king is now 

f J Cafar, 
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Cafar, and now the Lyon; and the name 
Pan is given to the Supreme Being. 

But when this conftiLUtional abfurdity 
is forgiven, the poem mufl be confeffed 
to be wn'itten with great fmoothnefs of 
metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and 
an abundant multiplicity of images ; the 
controverfy is embellilhed with pointed 
fentenccs, diverfified by illuftrations, 
and enlivened by fallies of inventive. 
Some of the fadls to which allufions 
arc made are now become obfcure, and 
perhaps there may be many fatirical 
paflages . little underftood. 

As it was by its nature a work of de- 
fiance,, a compofition which would na- 
turally be examined with the utmoft 
acrimony of* criticifm, it was probably 

laboured 
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laboured with uncommon attention; an 
there are, indeed, few negligences in 
the fubordinate parts. The original 
impropriety, and the fubfequent unpo*- 
pularity of the fubjeft, added to the 
ridiculoufnefs of its firft elements, has 
funk it into negleft ; but it may be ufe- 
fully ftudied, as an example of poetical 
ratiocination, in which the argument 
fufFers little from the metre. 

In the poem on the Birth rf the Prince 
of Walesy nothing is very remarkable but 
the exorbitant adulation, and the infen- 
fibility of the precipice on which the 
king was theh (landing, which the lau- 
reate apparently Ihared with the reft of 
the courtiers. A few months cured him 
of controverfy, difmiffed liim from court, 

f 4 and 
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and made him again a playwright and 

tranilator* 

Of Juvenal there had been a tranfla-* 
tion by Stapylton, and another by Holi- 
day ; neither of them is very poetical* 
Stapylton is more fmooth, and Holiday's 
is more efteemed for the learning of his 
notes. A new verfion was propofed to 
the poets of that time^ ahd undertaken 
by them in conjundlion* The main 
defign was conducted by Dryden, whofe 
reputation was fuch that no man was 
unwilling to ferve the Mufes under 
him. 

The general character of this tranfla- 
ticm will be given, when it is faid to prc- 
ferve the wit, but to want the dignity 
of the original. The peculiarity of Ju- 

vcnsrl 
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Ycnal is a mixture of gaiety and ftateli* 
nefs, of pointed fentences and decla- 
matory grandeur. His points have not 
been negledted ; but his grandeur none 
of the band feemed to confider as ne* 
ceffary to be imitated, except Creecb, 
who undertook the thirteenth fatire* 
It is therefore perhaps poffible to give 
a better reprefentation of that great fa- 
drift, even in thofe parts which Dryden 
himfelf has tranflated, fome paflages ex- 
cepted, which will never be excelled. 

With Juvenal was publilhed Perfius, 
tranflated wholly by Dryden^ This 
work, though like all the other pro- 
ductions of Dryden it may have fliining 
parts, feems to have been written merely 
for wages, in an uniform mediocrity, 

with- 
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without any eager endeavour after ex-' 
cellence, or laborious effort of the 
mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the 
readers of poetry, that one of thefe fa- 
tires is an exercife of the fchool. Dry- 
.den fays that he once tranflated it at 
fchool; but not that he preferved or 
publilhed the juvenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook, 
perhaps the moft arduous work of its 
kind, a tranflation of Virgil, for which 
he had fliewn how well he was quali- 
fied .by his verfion of the Pollio, and two 
^pifodes, one of Nifus and Euryalus, 
the other of Mezentius and Laufus. 

In the comparifon of Homer and 
Virgil, the difcriminative excellence 

of 
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of Homer is elevation and comprehen- 
fion of thought, and that of Virgil is, 
grace and . fplendor of didtion. The 
beauties of Homer are therefore diffi-, 
cult to be loft, and thofe of Virgil difE^- 
cult to be retained. The mafly trunk, 
of fentiment is fafe by its folidity, but 
the bloffoms of elocution eafily drop* 
away. The author, having the choice: 
of his own images^ felefts thofe. 
which he can beft adorn ; the tranfla- 
tor muft, at all hazards, follow his ori- 
ginal, and exprefs thoughts which per- 
haps he would not have chofen. When 
to this primary difficulty is added the 
inconvenience of a language fo much 
inferior in harmony to the Latin^ it can- 
not be expedted that they who read the 

Geor- 
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Creorgick and the Eneid Ihould be much 
delighted with any veriion. 

All thefe obftacles Dryden faw, and 
dl thefe he determined to encounter. 
The expedation of his work was un- 
doubtedly great ; the nation confidered 
its honour as interefted in the event. 
One gave him the different editions of 
his author, and another helped him in 
the fubordinate parts. The arguments 
of the feveral books were given him by 
Addifon. 

The hopes of the publick were not 
difappointed. He produced, fays Pope, 
the moji noble andfpirUed tranjlation that 
I know in any language. It certainly ex- 
celled whatever had appeared in Eng- 
lifh, and appears to have fatisfied his 

friends. 
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^friends, and, for the moft part, to have 

filenced his enemies. Milbourne, in- 
deed, a clergyman, attacked it ; but his 
outrages feem to be the ebullitions of a 
mind agitated by flronger refentment 
than bad poetry can excite, and pre- 
vioufly refolved not to be pleafed. 

His criticifm extends only to the 
Preface, Paftorals, and Georgicks ; and, 
as he profeffes, to give this antagonift 
an opportunity of reprifal, he has added 
his own verfion of the firft and fourth 
Paftorals, and the firft Georgick. The 
world has forgotten his book; butfince 
his attempt has given him a place ip, 
literary hiftory, I will preferve a Ipeci- 

^ . ' . * 

men of his criticifm, by inferting his ris- 

marks on the invocation before the £rft 

- 4 

Geor- 
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Georgick, and of his poetry, by annex- 
' ing his own verfion* 

Ver. !• " What makes- a plenteous har- 
** vejly when to turrty The fruitful foil, and 
^ when tofow the corn — It's unlucky^ they 

« 

•* fay, tojtumhle at the threfhold, but what 

** has a f lent eons harvefl to do- here? 

** Virgil would not J)retend to prcfcrib'e 

'** rules for that which depends not on 

the hupandman's care, but the difpofi- 

tion of Heaven altogether. Indeed, 

the plenteous crop depends foniewhat 

** on the good method of tillage j and 

^^ where the land's ill manured, the cortu 

*** without a miracle, can be but indiffe* 

m 

*^ rent ; but the harvefi may be good, 

*^ which is its proper efl epithet, tho* the 

'^ biiJbandmarC s Jkill were never io indijfe- 

I " rent. 



'4C 
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^^ rent. The next fenteiice is ieo Utetal^ 
** and when to plough had been Virgil^s 
^^ meaning, and intelligible to evefy 
'* body; znd^ when (o/ow the corn, is a 
^* needlefs addition. * 

Ver. 3. " 7^/6^ care of flxeef, ef oxeny 
^* andof kine^ And when to geld the Idmhsy 
*^ andjheer the fwine, wou^d as well have 
*^ fallen under the cura bourn, qui cukus 
*' habendoftt pecori, as Mr. Us dedudion 
*^ of particulars. 

Ver. 5. " ne birth and genius of thefru^ 
gal bee, IJing, MecxnsLSyandlJingto thee* 
— But where . did expetientia ever iig- 
** nify birth and genius ? 6x what ground 
*^ was there for fuch a figure in this 
** place ? How much more manly is 
*^ Mr. Ogjlbfs verfion ! 

•'What 
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• '* What makes rich grounds^ in what 

^^ celeftial figns^ 
** *Tis good to plough^ and marry elms 

*^ with vines, 
** What beft fits cattle, what with Iheep 

^^ agrees, 
** And feveral arts improving frugal 

'^ bees, 
** I fing, Mecanas. 

"^^ Which four lines, tho' faulty enough, 
** are yet much more to the purpofc 
<* than Mr. D's fix, 

Ven 22. *^ Fromjielis and mountains 1$ 
^* my fing repair. For f atrium linquens 
^ nemusy faltufque Lycai^Vcry weli ex- 
•^^ plain'd ! 

fi Ver. 
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Ver. 23, 24. ^^ Inventor Pallas, of the 
^^ fatning oily T^m founder of the f lough ^ 
*^ and ploughmarCs toil! Written as if 
^* ihefe had been V aliases invention. The 

*« ploughman^ s toiPs impertinent^ 

* ■ t 

Ver. 25. ^^ — The Jhroud-like cyprefs-^ 
*^ Why Jhroud-Uke /* Is a cyprefs pulfd 
^^ up by the roo/jr, which x\\tfculpture in 
** the laft Eclogue fills Sylvanus^s hand 
^^ with fo very like 2Ljhroud? Or did 

< » • 

^^ not Mr. Z). think of that kind of cy^ 
** prefs us*d often for fcarves and hat" 
*' ^/j;i(/f at funerals formerly, or for 
*^ widow^s vailsj &c, if fo, 'twas a ^(f^^ 
^^ good thought. 

Ver. 26, '^ — That v>ear the royal ho^ 
^'^ nours, and increafe the year — ^What's 
*^ meant by ina eafing the year ? Did the 

t ** gods 
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^Sgpds oxgoddejfes add more months ^ or 
" ^tfjrj, or Aflt<rj to it ? Or how can arva 
" /i/m — fignify to wear rural honours?- 
** Is this to trcffi/late^ oi; jirj/& an autbcrf 
** The next couplet are borrowed from 
** Ogy^hy ^ fopppfe, becaufc /g^ /<i the 
" ^^^P^fi ^^^ ordinary* 

Yeri^ 33* *^ 3"^^ /J/rc« of the worlds 
** tf«i Rome's peculiar guard ^^ Idte^ and 
** none of VirgiVs^ no more than the 
^'* fenfe of the precedent couplet; fo again, 
" he interpolates Virgil with that and the 
^* round circle of the year to guide fewer* 
*^ful of ble/JingSy ivhicb thou firevffi 
^* around. A ridiculous Latinifm^ ' and 
an impertinent addition; indeed the 
whole period is but one piece of alh 



u 
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^ fmSty and imftitfe^ as tHofe ^h6 

Uy it with the original muft ^i^d. 

Ver. 42, 43* ^' AnJNx^tnnfi'fi^ltrififft 

ihifafces oftbejetu \ WaJ^ he ^^(Q/^/ or 
^^ di£tai4>i[ ther^ ? Jnd watr) pirgim, fir 
♦^ /Ajr bidflmUfirive. . Botk Ab6}r4.i«to-- 
** pohtitms. 

Ver* 47^ 48* ^\ Where, in fhe^ void. of 
*^ heaven aplaee is free^ Ah h^ppy £)-»», 
** were (A^ar //^^^ for .thee I j ^ut, where 
*^ is that voidi Qt what dQe3 ^ur tf^nfla- 
•* for mean by it f^He.kii0Ws.Ty^,:GK'7i 
^ fays^ G^(/ djd to prevent .fi^ch a void 
** in heaven i perhaps, this _wa& then 
*^ forgotten : but Virgii X^k% more fen- 
^ fibly^ 

Ver* 49* *^ jT^^ fcorpion. ready io^ re* 
^' celve thy laws. No, he would not 

t 2 " theR 
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'*' theft' have gotten oat of bis ivay fo 
^ faft. 

Ver. 56. '* The Froferpine affeHs: her 
*^ftlent feat — ^What made her then fo 
^* dngry with Afcalaphusj for preventing 
'^ her return ? She was now inus'd to 
^^ Patience under the determinations of 
^^ Fatey rather than /(?/i^ of her r^^- 
*' dence. 

Ver. 61, 2, 3. :^^ P//y /^^ poets ^ and 
^^ the pkughmans cares^ Inter^ thy gi'eat- 
** nefs in our mean affairs. And ufe thy- 
*^ felf betimes to hear our prayers. Which 
*^ is fuch a wretched perverfion of VirgiFs 

noble thought as Vicars would have 

blulh'd at ; but Mr. Ogylby makes^ us 
^^ fome amends, by his better lines. 

*^ O where- 
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" O wherefoe'er thou art, from thence 
*' incline, 

*^ And grant afliftance to my bold de- 

• . .. • > 

" fign !. 
^* Pity with me, poor hufbandmens af- 

, " fairs, 
•^ And now, as if tranllated, hear our 

i 

'^ prayers* . 

"This isy^;/^/^, and to the purpofe : the 

<V other, poor mljiakenjluffj" 

"' . 

Such were the flridtures of Milbourne, 

who found few abettors ; and of whom 

it may be reafonably imagined, that 

many who favoured his defign were 

afhamed of his infolence. ' 

When admiration' had fubfidcd, the 

tranilatioa was more coolly exaaiincd,, 

t 3, arid 



J 
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and found, like all others^ to l^e fo^e« 
times erroneous^ and fometimes licen- 
tious* ThoTe who could find faults, 
thought they couid avoid them ; and 
Dr. Brady attempted in. bkmk ve'ife a 
tranilation of the Enetd^ which^ when 
dragged into the worlds did not live 
long enough to cry. I have never feen 
it ; but that fuch a verfion there h, or 
has been, perhaps ibme old caitalcilgue 
haformed me.. 

With not much better fuccefs^Trapp,. 
when his Tragedy and his Freleffioa^ 
had given him reputation, attempted 
another hlmlf. verfioA c^ the Encid ^ to 
which, notwithftai^ding the flight regard 
with which k was treated, he had after- 
wards perfeverance enough to add the 

£cloguc» 
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Mb 

Eclogues and Georgicks. His book may 
continue its eitiftence as long as it is the 
clandeiline refuge of fchoolboys. 

Since the Ekigliih ear has been ac- 
cuftomed to the mellifluence of Pope's 
numbers, and the diction of poetry has 

ft 

become more fplendid^ new attempts ] 
have been made to tranflate Virgil ; and 
all his works have been attempted by 
men better qualified to contend with 
Dry den. I will not engage myfelf in 
an invidious comparifon, by oppofing 
one paflage to another; a work of which 
there would be no end, and which 
might be often ofFenfivc without ufe. 

It is not by comparing line with line 
that the merit of great works is to be efti- 
mated^ but by their general effefts and 

t 4 ulci- 
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ultimate refult. It is eafy to note a 
weak line, and write one more vigorous 
in itSfplace ; to find a happinefs of ex- 
preffion in the original,, land tranfplant 
it by force into the verfion : but what is 
given to the parts, may be fubdudted 
from the whole, and the reader may be 
weary, though the critick may commend. 
Works of imagination excel by their al- 
lurement and delight ; by their power 
of attracting and detaining the attention* 
That book is good in vain, which the 
reader throws away. He only is the 
matter, who keeps the mind in pleafing 
captivity ; whofe pages are perufed with 
eagernefs, and in hope of new pleafure 
are perufed again; and whofe conclufionis 
perceived with an eye of forrow, fuch as 

the 
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the traveller cafts upon departing 
day. 

By his proportion of this predomina- 
tion 1 will copfent that Dry den fliouU 
be tried ; of this, which, in oppofition to 
reafon^ makes Ariofto the darling and 
the pride of Italy i of this, which, in 
defiance of criticifm, continues Shake-- 
fpeare the fovereign of the drama. 

His laft work was his Fables^ in which 
he gave us the firft example of a mode of 
writing which the Italians call refacci-^ 
mentOy a renovation of ancient writers,, 
by modernizing their language. Thus, 
the old poem of Boiardo has been new- 
dreffed by Domenichi and Berni. The 

works of Chaucer, upon which this 

* > 

kind of rejuvenefcence has been be- 

ftowed 
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flowed by Drydcn, require little criti- 
cifm. The tale of the Cock feems 
hardly worth revival; and the ftoryof 
Palamon and Arcite^ containing an adion 
unfuitable to the times in which it is 
placed, can hardly be fufiered to pafs 
without cenfure of the hyperbolical com- 
mendation which Dryden has givm it 
in the general Preface, and in a poeti- 
cal Dedication, a piece where his original 
fondnefs of remote conceits ieems to 
have revived. 

Of the three pieces borrowed from 
Boccace, Sigi/munda may be defeilded 
by the celebrity of the ftory. Theodore 
and Honoria, though it contains not 
much moral, yet afforded opportunities 
of ftriking defcription* And Cympn 

was 
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was formevtf a^ tale oS fucb reputation^ 
thal^ at the leyivai: of fetters^ it was 
uanflated iote Latm by one of the Be- 
roatds* 

Wkatever fvbj^fis es»|>Io]red Im pen^ 
lie was fiili improf^ingroor meafures and 
embcUi&tng our language* 

In tbis volume a^e interfperfed fome 
fliort erigiiiiat poeois^ which^ witkhis 
prologues, epilogues^ and ibngs^ may be 
compriied in Cong/revels lemark, that 
even thofe>if he bad wsitten, nothing elfe^ 
would have entided him to^ the pnufe o£ 
excelfknee in his^kind*. 

One eompo^ion muft however Be; 
difinngui&ed. The ode fop St. Cecilia*s^ 
Day 9 perhaps the lafl effort* of his^ 
poetry> ha& bew* always coniidered as 

fxhi- 
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exhibiting the higheft flight of.fancy^ 
and the exadeft nicety of art. This is 
allowed to Hand without a rival. If in- 
deed there is any excellence beyond it,i 
in fome other of Dryden's works that 
excellence muft be found* Compared 
with the Ode on KilUgrezVj it may be 
pronounced perhaps fuperiour in the 
whole; but without any fingle part, 
equal to the firft flanza of the other* 

It is faid to have coft Dryden a fort- 
night's labour ; but it does not want ixs 
negligences : fome of the lines are with- 
out correfpondent rhymes; a defe<^ 
which I never detected but after an 
acquaintance of many years, and which 
the enthufiafm of the writer might hin- I 
der him from perceiving. 

His 
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* • . ^ • 

. His laft flauza has lefs emotion than 
the formerrf but is not lefs elegant in 
the dK3:ion* The conclufion is vitious ; 

. the muficlc of Tttno$beus^ which raifcd a 
monarch tOr th^Jkies^ had only a meta- 

. phjorical ppw^r ;^ that of Cecilia^ which 

, dre%u an angel down j .had a real effcft : 
the crown therefore could not reafonably 
•be divided. 

I N a graeral furvey of Dryden's la- 
bours, he appeats to have had a mind 
very.coiJipreJienfive by. nature, and much 
enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compofitions are the effedts of a vigorous 
* genius operating upon large materials. 
The power that predominated in his 
intelk&ual operations was rather Urong 

rea* 
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reafon than quick feofibiltty:. * Upoa aU 
lOccafions that wer^ pne&t^d; heftudied 
xather than (ckf and produced fenti* 
iments net fuch a« Nature enforces, but 
meditation i^pplies. Vt^th the fim- 
pie and elemental paflions, as they 
ipring feparate ki the mind, he ieems 
AOt much acquaimed; and ftldcmi de- 
icribes them but as they ai^ compli-> 
•cated fay the vaarious relations of ibciet}', 
^nd confufed tn the tunusks and Sta- 
tions of life. 

» 

Whatjie faysof Lo^e may omtribute 
"to the explanation of his charaiSier : 

. Iioyey^Mi;^iBiad${/diQ9S)Var^iIjln* 

fpire ; 
it.£ik9 in jMtl$. b(^0in»£e&tlf fire, 

Like 
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Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempefiuous fouls 

invade ; 
A fire which every windy paffion blows. 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge 

it glows. 

DrydAi^s Was not one of the gaule 
bofoms : Lbve^ ^ it fUbfifts iti4tfetf^ with 
no t^hdency but to the pejflbnwloTed, 
and Stilling onlyi for corfe^poodeatkind* 
nefs ; fuch l6ve ^s ihuts out all other 
imefi^ft ; the love of thie' Gk&ldeti ^Age, 
was too foft and ibbtid ro> put fais' fificul* 
ties in' motion. He b^dly conceived it 
but in its turbulent *efffemfcence vntb^ 
ibme other defires ; when it wasiaflanoed 
by rivalryi op dbftr\:i^d by difficulties; 

when 
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when it invigorated ambition, or exafpe- 
rated revenge* 

He is therefore, with all his variety of 

•excellence, not^ften pathetick; and had 

f 

fo little fenfibility of the power of effu- 
^^ions purely natural, that he did not 

4 

efteem them in others. Simplicity gave 
•.him no'pleafure; and for the firflpart 
. of his life he looked, on Otway with 
, contempt, though, at la ft, indeed very 
- late, he confeffed that ia his play there 
'. was Nature^ which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own 
•'• motives. I am not certain whether it was 
: not rather the difficulty which he found 
. in exhibiting the genuine operations of 
. the heart, than a fervile fubmiffion to 
an injudicious audience, that . filled his 

plays 
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plays with falfe magnificence. It was. 
HecefTary to. fix attention ; and the mind 
can be captivated only by recollection, or 
by curiofity; by reviving former 
thoughts, er impreffing new : fentences 
were readier at his call than images ; 
he could more eaftly fill the ear with 
fome fplendid novelty, than awakea 
thofe ideas that ilumber in th« heart. 

The favourite exerciiie of his mind 
was ratiocination; and^ that argument 
might not be too foon at an. end, he de- 
lighted to talk of liberty and necef-. 
fity^ defliny and contii^ence; thefe 
he difcuiles in the language of the 
fcbool with fo much profundity, that 
the terms which he ufes are feldom un- 
derftood^ It is indeed learning, but 
learning out of plape^ 

u When 
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When ODoe he had engaged himfeif 
In dr^xutation, thoughts Howed in on ei- 
thei &de : he was now no lon^r at a 
io& ; he had always argument ai com^ 
tnand ; fverbi^pie frovifam nm — ^givc him 
matter for his verfe^ and he finds with- 
out difficulty verfe for his matter* 

In Comedy^ fbr which he profefibs 
himfclf not naturally qualified^ the mirth 
nrhich hie cKcitjcs will perhaps BOt be 
found & much to arifc fi«m any oi^gi. 
nal humour, or peculiarity of charader 
nicely diftinguiihed a&d diiigeaidy pxir« 
fued, as from laoideDts aiJid circum* 
dances, artifices and furpcizes; from 
jefis of a&ion rather than of fentiment* 
What he had of humorous or paffionate^ 
he feems to haire had aot from nature, 

but 
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but from other poets ; if not always as 
a plagiary^ at leafl as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in 
wild and daring fallies of fentiment, in th£ 
irregular and excentrick violence of wit. 
He delighted to tread upon the brink 
of meaning, where light and darknefs 
begin to mingle ; to approach the pre- 
cipice of abfurdity, and hover over the 
abyfs of unideal A'acancy. This incli- 
nation fometimes produced nonfenfe, 
which he knew ; as. 

Move fwiftly, fun, and fly a lover's 

pace. 
Leave weeks and months behind thee 

in thy race. 

u 2 Ania- 
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Amariel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the 

air; 
My flaming fword above them to difplay, 
All keen> znd> ground? upon the edge of 

day- 

And fometimes it iflued in abfurdities^ 
of which perhaps he was not confcious : 

Then we upon our orb's laft verge fliall 

gp. 

And fee the ocean leaning, on* the ft:y ;. 

» 

From thence our rolling neighbours we 

fliall know,; 
And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 

Thefe lines have no meaning ;. but may 

• * 

we not fay, in imitation of Cowley on 

another book, 

Tis 
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^Tis fo Vik^fenfe 'twill ferve the turn as 
well ? 

This endeavour after the grand and the 
new produced many fcntiments either 
great .or bulky, and many images either 
juft or fplendid : 

I am as free as Nature firfl made man^ 

Ere the bafe laws of fcrvitude began, 

When wild. in woods the noble favage 
ran. 

— 'Tis but becaufc the Living .(ieatih 

ne'er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's 

new : 
JLet me th' experiment before you try, 
TU fliow you firft how eafy 'tisto die. 

u 3 —There 
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—There with a foreft of their darts he 
ftrove, 

And flood like Capaneus defying Jove ; 

With his broad fword the boldeft beat- 
ing down^ 

While Fate grew pale lefi he ihould 
win the town, 

And tum*d the iron leaves of his dark 
book 

To make new dooms, or mend what it 
miilook. 

—I beg no pity for this] mxnilderiDg 

clay ; 
For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Pofleffion of your earth ; 
If burnt, and fcatter'd in the air, the 

winds 
That ftrew my duft diffufc my royalty, 

And 
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And fpsead me qr*er your cKme i for 

where one atom 
Of mine ihall lights know tkere Se* 

baflktt reigQS» 

Of thefe quotations the two firft may be 
allowed to be greats the two latter only 
tuioid* 

Of fudi ieleftioor tixere is naend. I 
will add only a few more paflages; of 
which the firft, though it may perhaps 
not be quite clear in profe, ia not too» 
obfcure for poetry, as the meaning that 
it has is noble : 

No, there is a neceiEty in Fate,. 

Why flill the brave bold man is fortunate j 

He keeps his objeft ever full in fight. 

And tliat afluranee hold^ him fkn^^ and 

right J 

\;^ 4 True, 



•^ 
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True, 'tis a narrow way that leads 

blifs, 
But right before there is no precipice; 
Fear makes men look afidc, and fo their 

footing mifs, 

. Of the images which Ihe two follow- 
ing citations afford, the firft is elegant, 
the fecond magnificent; whether either 
be jufl, let the reader judge: 

What precious drops are tliefe, 
WhicTi filently each other's track purfue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their in- 
fant dew ? 

— Refign your caftle — 
. — Enter, brave Sir ; for when you Ipeak 

the word. 
The gates ihall open of their own accord^ 

The 
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The genius of the place its Lord Ihall 

meet, • i • 
And how its tovftty forehead at yonf 

feet. 

Thefe burfts of extravagance, Drydea 
calls the Dalilahi of the Theatre; and 
owns that many noify lines of Maximin 
and Almanzor call out for vengeance 
u^on him.; but / knew^ iays he, that 
they were bad enough tofleaje^ even when 
/. wrote thenu There is furely reafon to 
fufpeft that he ipleafed himfelf as well 
a« his audience; and that thefe^ like 
the harlots of other men, had his love, 
though not his approbation* 

He had fometimes faults of a lefs ge* 
^lerous and fplendid icind. He makes, 

like 
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like alsnoft all othcv peets, yery frequent 
ufc of Mythology, and fometiates con- 
Mds reltgioiB and fabie too QJo&if^ 
without diftindion* 

He defcends to difplay hts knowledge 
with pedantick oftentation ; as when, in 
tranflating Virgil, he feys, fack to the 
farboard^^^nd veer Jlarboard;. and talks 
in another work of virtue ff coming before 
the wind. His vanity now and then be- 
trays his Ignorance : 

They Nature's king thro^ Nature's 

opticks viewed ; 
Reversed they view'd him leflen'd to 

their eyes. 

He had heard of reverfing a telefcope, 
and unluckily reverfes the obje&» 

He 
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He is fometimes unexpcdedly mean* 
When he defcribes the Supreme Being 
as moved by prayer to flop the Fire of 
London^ what is his expreifion > 

A hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 
In firmamental waters dipped above,. 

Of this a broad esctinguifher he makes. 
And hoods the flames that to their 
quarry ftrove. 

When he defcribes the Laft Day, and 
the decifive tribunal, he intermin^s 
this image : 

When rattling bones together fly,.. 
From the four quarters of the fky. 

It was indeed never in his power to re* 

fift the temptation of a jefl. In his £le« 

gy on Cromwcl ; 

No« 
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No fooner was the Frenchman's caufe 

embraced. 
Than the light Monfieur the grave Dm 

outweighed; 
His fortune turn'<d the fcale — > 

• He had a vanity unworthy of 'his 
abilities; to Ihew, as may be fufpec- 
tea,the rank of the -company with whr)m 
he lived, by the ufe of French words, 
which had then crept into converfationi 
iuch as fraicheur for toolnefs^ fougue for 
turbulence^ and a few more, none of 
which the language has incorporated 
•x)r retained. They continue only where 
they ftood firft, perpetual warnings to 
Future innovators. 
Thefe are his fauks [of dFeftation ; 

AS faults of negligence ^e "beyond re- 
^Id cital 
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eiuL Such is the unevennefs of 
his compofitions,. that ten lines are fel- 
dom found together without fomething 
of which the reader, is aihamed.. Dry- 
den was no rigid judge of his own 
pages; he feldom flruggled. aften fu« 
preme excellence^ but fnatched in hallc 
what wa» within, his teach^ and whea 
he could content others was himfelf con- 
tented,. He did not keep prefent to his. 
mind an idea of pure perfeAioi}^ nor 
compare his works^ fuch as they were^ 
with what they might be made» He 
knew to whom he Ihould be oppofed^ 
.He had more mufick than Waller^ more 
vigour than Denham^- and more nature 
tlian Cowley ; and from his contempo;- 
raries he was in no danger* Standings 

there- 
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therefore in the highefi piace^ he had 
«o care to rife by contending with him- 
fc!f; but while there was no name above 
his own, was willing to «njoy fame on 
the eafieft terms. 

He was do lover of labour. What 
lie thom^ht fufficlent^ he did not ftop to 
mnke better; and allowed himfelf to 
Jeave many par-ts tmfiniflied, in confi- 
idence that the good lines would over- 
balance the bad* What he had once 
written, he difmiiTed from his thoughts; 
«id, I believe, there is no example to be 
^ound of any correftlon or improvement 
made by him after publication. The 
tetfttneft of hts prodti&ions might be 
the effeft of neceilfity; but his fub- 
iequent ncgled could hardly have 

any 
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any other catife dian impatience of 
-Hudy, 

What can he faid of his reriificatton, 
will be little more than a dilatation of 
the praife given it by Pope* 

Wallerwas fmooth; butDryden taught 

to join 
The varying verfe, the full-refounding 

line. 
The long majdKck march, «iid energy 

-divine. 

Some improvements had been already 
made in EnglHh n^imbers ; but the fuH 
force of our language was not yet felt ; 
the verfe that was fmooth was common- 
iy feeble. ' If Cowley had fomedmes a 
finiflied line, he had it by chance, Dry^ 
den knew how to chufc the flowing and 
5 the 
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the fonorous words ;, to vary the paufes» 
and adjuft the accents ; to diverfify the 
cadence^ and yet preferve the fmoothnefs 
of has metre.. 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines^^ though 
he did not introduce the uie^ he efta- 
bliihed it. The triplet has long fub- 
fifted among us. Drvden feems not to 
have traced it higher than to Chapman's 
Homer ; but it is to- be found in Phaer's 
Virgil, written in the reign of Mary> 
and in Hall's Satires^i publiflied five 
years before the death of Elizabeth.. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft 
tifed by Spenfer, for the fake of clofing 
his ilanza with a fuller found. We had 
a Icmger meafure of fourteen fyllables, 
into which the Ellieid was tranilated by 

Phaer, 
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Phaer, . and other works of the an<:ients 
by other writers ; of which Chapman's 
Iliad was, I believe, the laft. 

The two firft lines of 2haer*s third 
Eneid will exemplify this meafure : 

When Afia'y date was overthrown, and 

Priam's kingdom flout. 
All giltlefs, by the power of gods above 

was rooted out. 

As thefe lines had their break, or.f^* 
fura^ always at the eighth fy liable, it 
was thought in time commodicius to 
divide them ; and quatrains of li^es, al- 
ternately confining of eight and 'fix fyl- 
lables, make the moft foft and pleafing 
of our lyrick mealures ; as, 

X Relent- 
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Rdenttefs Tiifie^ deftroyjngipowier, 
Which ftioiie toi 'bfrfs obey. 

Who giv'ft toevtefy flying Jiour 
iTo work' f(*iie^l«w:dtciiy* 

■ 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was 
once felt, fome poems, SLsDrayfon^sPoIyol- 
bioTiy were wholly written ; and fometiraes 
the meafures of twelve ^nd fourteen fyl- 



lables were interchanged with one ano- 
ther* Cowfey was the firft that inferted 
the Alexandrihe at pleafure among the 
heroick lines of ten fyllables, and from 
him Dryden profeifies to have adopted 
it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not 
univerfally approved. Swift always ccn- 
fured them, and wrote fome lines to 

ridicule 
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ridicule them* In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be confidered that the 
effence of verfe is regularity, and its or- 
nament is variety. To write verfe is to 
difpofe fyllables and founds harmoni- 
cally by fome known and fettled rule ; 
a rule however lax enough to fubftitute 
fimilitude for identity, to admit change 
without breach of order, and to relieve 
the ear without difappointing it. Thus 
a Latin hexameter is formed from dac- 
tyls and fpondees differently combined; 
the Englilh heroick admits of acute or 
grave fyllables varioufly difpofed. The 
Latin never deviates into feven feet, or 
^exceeds the number of feventeen fylla- 
bles; but the Englifh Alexandrine breaks 
the lawful bounds, and furprifes the 

X 2 reader 



»•. 
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reader with two. fyllables more than he 
expe&ed. 

The efFeft of the Triplet is the fame^ 
the ear has been accuftomed to exped 
a new rhyme in every coi^plet ; but is 
on a fudden furprifed with three rhym^ 
together, to which the reader could not 
accommodate his voice, did he not ob- 
tain notice of tte change from the 
braces on the margins. Surely there is 
fomething unikilful in the necefSty of 
fuch mechanical diredion. 

Confidering the metrical art fimply 
as a fcience, and coirfequently excluding 
all cafualty, we muft allow that Triplets 
and Alexandrines inferted by caprice 
are interruptions of that conftancy to 
which fcience afpires. And though the 

variety 
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variety which they produce may very 
juftly be defired, yet to make our poetry 
exadt there ought to be fome ftated 
mode of admitting them. 

But till fome fuch regulation can be 
formed, I wifli them ftill to be retained in 
their prefent ftate. They are fometimes 

« 

grateful to the reader, and fometimes 
convenient to the ppet, FentoU' was of 
opinion that Dryden was too liberal 
and Pope too fparing in their ule. 

The rhymes of Dryden are common- 
ly juft, and he valued himfelffor his 
rcadinefs in finding them; bur he is 
fometimes open to objedtion. - 

It is the common practice of our poets 
to end the feco^d line with a weak or 
grave fyllable : 

x-s To. 
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Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly^ 
Fiird with ideas of fair Italy^ 

Dryden fometimes puts the weak 
rhyme in the firlt ; 

Laugh all the powers that favotir tyranny y 
And all the Handing army of the fky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or 
paragraph with the firfl line of a couplet,, 
which, though the French feem to do it 
without irregularity, always difpleafes. 
in Englifh poetry* 

The Alexandrine,, though much his 
favourite, is not always very drligently 
fabricated by him^ It invariably requires 
a break at the fixth fyllabk; a rule 
which' the modern French poets neveir 
violate, but which Dryden fometim^ 

negledled t 

And 
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And with paternal dHHider vmdkates 
his throne. 

Of Dryden*s works it was faid hj 
Pope, that he could fele£l from them better 
fpccimens of every mode of poetry than any 
other Englifh writer could fufply. Per- 
haps no nation ever produced a writer 
that enriched his language with fuch va- 
riety of models. To him we awe the 
improvement, perhaps the complerion 
of our metre, the refinement of pur lan- 
guage, and much of the correftoefs of 
our fentiments. By him we were taught 

Japere ii farij to think naturally and 
exprefs forcibly. He taught us that it 

j was poflible to reafon in rhyme. He 
fhewed us the true bounds of a tranfla- 
tor's liberty. What was faid of Rome^ 

X 4 adorned 
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adorned by Auguftus, may be applied 

« 

by an eafy metaphor, to Englifli poetry 
cmbelliflied by Dry den, lateritiam inve- 
nit, marmoreani reliquitj he found it 

» 

brick, and he left it marble. 



THE invocation before the Geor- 
gicks is here inferted from Mr. Mil- 
bourne's verfion, that, according to his 
own propofal, his yerfes may be com- 
pared with thofe which he cenfures. 

What makes the richeft tihhy beneath what figns 
^Q plough^ and when to match your elms ^ndvines? 
What care with ^ocis and what with herds agrees, 
And all the management of frugal ^ccs^ 
I fing, Macenas! Ye immenfely clear, 
Vaft orbs of light which guide the roiling year ; 
4 BdcchuSt 
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Bacchus^ and mother Ceres^ if by you 
Wc fat'ning corn for hungry wij^ purfue. 
If, taught by you, we firft the clufier preft, 
And thin coldjireams with. J]>ritefy Juice refreilit. 
Yt/aivns the prefent numens of the field, 
Wood nymphs znd fawns ^ your kind affiflance yield, 
Yourgiftslfingl and thou, atwhofe feslr'd ftroke 
From rending earth the fiery courjer broke,. 
Great 'Neptune^ O affift my artful fong ! 
And thou to whom the woods and groves belong, 
Whofe fnowy heifers on her flow*ry plains 
In mighty herds the Caan IJle maintains I 
Pan^ happy fhepherd, if thy cares divine,. 
E'er to improve thy MaenaJus incline ; 
Leave thy Lycaan 'wood and native grove ^ 
And with thy lucky fmiles our work approve \ 
Be Fallas too, fweet oils inventor, kind ; 
And he, who firft the crooked//.0ar^i6 defign'd ! 
Syhanusy god of all the woods appear, 
Whofe hands a new -drawn tender cyprefshtzvl 

Ye 
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Ye gods and goddifffes who c*er with love. 
Would guard otir paftures, and our fieWs im- 

prbVc ! 
You, who new plants from unfown lands fupply; 
And with condcnfing clouds obfcure the iky, 
And drop 'ena foftly thetice in fruitful fliowcrs, 
AlKft my enterprize, ye gentler powers ! 

And th(Su, great de/arf tho*we know not yet 
Among what gods thou'lt fix thy lofty feat, 
Whether thou*h be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome ; or with thy awful nod, 
Guide the vaft world, while thy great hand 

fhall bear. 
The fruits and feafons of the turning year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother*s myAles I 

wear: j 

Whether thou'lt all the houndlefs ocean fway, 
Affd fea-meh only to th)rfelf fliall pray, 
Thule, ihe firtheA ifland kneel to thee, 
ifii'iid) that thou ittay'ft her fon by marriage be. 
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Teffys will for the happy purehafe yield 
To make a dowry of her watry field ; 
Whether thou'lt add to heaven a hrighter fgny 
And o'er ihtfummer months fereneJy Ihine ; 
Where between Cancer and Erigonty 
There yet remains a fpacious room for thee. 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines. 
And more to thee than half his areh refigns 5 
Whate'er thou'lt be; for fure the realms below' 
No juft pretence to thy command can fhow : 
No fuch ambition fways thy vaft defires, 
Tho' Greece her own Elyjian Fields admires. 
And now, at laft^ contented /V^/]^/«e 
Can all her mother's earneft prayers decline. 
Whate'er thou*lt be, O guide our gentle courfc. 
And with thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce ; 
With me th* unknowing rufiics wants relieve, 

ft 

And, tho' on earth, our fkcred vows receive ! 

Mr. 
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Mrw Dryden, having received from 
Rymer his Reinarks on the Tragedies 
rf the laji Jgey wrote obfervations on 
the blank leaves ; which, being now in 
the pofleffion of Mr. Garrick, are by 
his favour communicated to the pub- 
lick, that no particle of Drydeh may be 
loft. 

*^ That we may the lefs wonder why 
^' pity and -terror are not now the only 
*' fprings on which our tragedies move, 
** and that Shakefpeare may be more ex- 
** cufed, Rapin confefles that the French 
*^ tragedies now all run oa the iendre ; 
*^ and gives the reafon, becaufe love is 

"the 
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*^ the paffion which moft predominates 

* in our fouls, and that therefore the 

* paffions reprefented become infipid, 

* unlefs they are conformable to the 

* thoughts of the audience. But it is 
^ to be concluded that this pafSon works 
^ not now amongft theJFrench fo ftrong- 
^ ly as the other two did amongft the 
^ ancients. Amongft us, who have a 
^ ftronger genius for writing, the ope- 
^ rations from the writing are much 
^ ftronger : for the raifing of Shake- 

* fpeare's paffions is more from the ex- 

* cellency of the words and thoughts 
^ than the juftnefs of the occafion ; and 

* if he has been able to pick fingle oc- 
^ cafions, he has never founded the whole 



^* rea- 
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"** rcaibnajbly : yet, by the genius of 
** poetry in writing, he h^s fucceeded, 

** Rapin attributes more to the (Mio^ 
^ that is, to the words and difcourfe of 
** a tragedy, than Ariftotk has done, 
*^ who places them in the lafl: rank of 
*^ beauties ; perhaps, only laft in order, 
<^ becaufe they are the lafl: produd of 
^ the defign, of the difpofition or con- 
^^ notion pf its parts ; of the charadlers, 
'V of the maonexs of thofe charadters, 
^^ and of the thoughts proceeding from 
^^ ihofe manners* Rapines words are re- 
*^ mai?kable : 'Tis not the admirable in- 
** trigue^ the furp riling events, and ex- 
*^ traordinary incidents, that make the 
^beauty of a tragedy; 'tis the dif- 
I " xrourfeSf 
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*^ Icourfcs, when they are natural and 
paffienate : fo are Shakefpeare's. 
The parts of a poem, tragic ^r he- 
** roick, are, 

'' I. The fable itftlf. 

^'2. The order or manner: of its con- 
" tmance, in relation of the parts" f 
** the whole. 

"3. The manners, or decency of the 
*^ characters in fpeaking or afting what 
^* is proper for them, and proper to be 
** (hewn by the poet. 

" 4. The thoughts which cxprefs the 
^* manners. 

* 

5. The words which expreft thofc 
thoughts. 
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" In the laft of thefe, Homer excels 

Virgil ; Virgil all other ancient poets ; 

and Shakefpeare all modern poets. 

^^ For the fecond of thefe, the order : 
*^ the meaning is, that a fable ought to 
^^ have a beginning, middle, and an end, 
^^ all juft and natural : fo that that part, 
'^ e. g. which is the middle, could not 
'* naturally be the beginning or end, and 
'* fo of the reft ; all depend on one ano- 
*^ ther, like the links of a curious chain. 
'* If terror and pity are only to be 
** raifed, certainly this author follows 
*^ Ariftotle's rules, and Sophocles' and 
*^ Euripides's example : but joy may be 
** raifed too, and that doubly ; either 
*^ by feeing a wicked man piinilhcd, or 
*^ a good man at laft fortunate ; or per- 

** hnps 
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^liaps indignation, to fee wickednefs 
^' pTofperoius and goddnefs* depreffed : 
** both theft mnybe profitable to the 
*' end of tragedy, reformation of man- 
^' ners ; but the feft improperly, only as 
*^ it begets pity in the audience : tho' 
^f Adftotle, I confefs, places tragedies 
** of this kind in the fecond form. 

** He who undertakes to anfwer this 
** excellent critique of Mr. Rj^met, in 
** behalf of our -Englifh poets againft 

** the Greek, ought to do it in this man- 

• • • 

^ net. Either by yielding to hina the 
*• greateft part of what he contends for, 
^* which confifts in this, that the jiuSo?, 
/. a the defign and conduft of it, is 
more conducing in the Greeks to thofe 
^* ends of tragedy, which Ariftotle and 

. y « he 



if 



/ 
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** he propofc, namely, to caufc terror 
^^ and pity ; yet the granting this does 
^' not fet the Greeks above the Engliih 
*^ poets. 

^* But ^he anfwerer ought to prove 
** two things : firft, that the fable is not 
** the greeted mafter-piece of a tragedy, 
** tho' it be the foundation of it. 

*^ Secondly, That other ends as fuitable 
•' to the nature of tragedy may be found 
** in the Engliih, which were not in the 
•' Greek. 

** Ariltotle places the fable iirfl; not 

^* quoad dignitatem, fed quoad fundamen* 

'^* turn : for a fable, never fo movingly 

^^. contrived to thofe ends of his, pity 

-*^ and terror, will operate nothing on 

-** our afiedtions, except the/Charadters, 

•^ man- 
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^^ manners, thoughts^ and words, are 

« 

^^ fuitable. 

** So that it remains for Mr. Rymriir 
^* to prove> that in all thofe, or tW 
'* greateft part of them, we are inferior 
*^ to Sophocles and Euripides : and this 
** he has offered at, in fome meafure ; 
** but, I think, a little partially to the 
^* ancients. 

* ^* For the fable itfelf ; *tis in the E'ng- 
** lifh more adorned with epiibdcfs, and 
^' larger than in the Greek poets ; con- 
** fequently more diverting. For, if the 
'^ aftion be but one, and. that plain, 
^^ without any counter-turn of defign oit 
** epifode, /. e. under-plot, how can it 
^^ be fo pleafing as the Englifh, which 
*• have both under-plot and a turned de- 

ya "fign. 



ft 

4C 
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•f* figA,' which keeps the audienqe » 

• • • • 

^* expeiftation of the cataftrophe ? wher«? 
" a? w tke Gr^ek jQSts we fee thrcwgh 
•f * -the whole de%n at firft. 

^^ F.Qr the cbar3,<^€rs, they are neith^ 

• ft • 

" ib many 4ior .& various in Sophocles 
\^ an^ J^»rJpi4^6, as in Shakefpeare and 
^^l^tc^er J Qaly they ;^re more fldapte4 
'** to thofe ends of tragedy which ArifT 
^* toflg H(:QijnflieAds ^p U5> pity ^d ^er- 

y ;puc 

" The manners ^pw from the ch^ac* 
^^ te^9, ai^d ;CQnfejcju«itly muft partake 
^' of their acJvaixtJlges »nid djf^v^r 
*^ tages. 

^ 'if he thoughts. ^zA word^ ^yhich ^re 
^ the fourth apd ^fth bje^tii^s af tra- 

*< morje 
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^ more poetical in the Englifli than in 
^^ the Greek, which mull be proved by 
^ comparing thenii, fomewhat more 
" equitably than: Mr» Rymer has done^ 

'^ After all, we need not yield that 
^ the Englifh way is lefs conducing to- 
^ move pity and terror, becaufe they 
** often, fhew virtue oppreffed' and vice 
^ puhiflied : where they do not both,. 
•^ or either, they ar^ not to? be de- 
^ fended. 

^^ And if we Ihould graiit that the 
" Greeks performed this better,, perhaps- 
^ it may admit of difpute whether pity 
^ and terror are either the prime, or at 
^ leaft the only ends^ of tragedy. 

^^ ^Tis not enough that Ariftotle has 
•^ faid fo": for Ariftotle drew his models 

7 3. **o^ 
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of tragedy from Sophocles and Euri 
pides ; and, if he had fecn ours, might 
have changed his mind. And chiefly 
" we have to fay (what 1 hinted on 
*^ pity and terror, in the laft paragraph 
** fave one), that the punilhment of vice 
'^ and reward of virtue are the moll ade- 
** quate ends of tragedy, becaufe moll 
^* conducing to good example of life* 
*^ Now pity is not fo eafily raifed for a 
** criminal, and the ancient tragedy al- 
*^ ways reprefents its chief perfon fuch, 
" as it is for an innocent man; and the 
^* fuffering of innocence and punilhment 
^* of the offender is of the nature of 
** Englifli tragedy : contrarily, in the 
" Greek, innocence is unhappy often, 
*' and the offender efcapes. Then wc 

« arc 
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** are not touched with the fuflerings of 
^' any fort of men fo much as of lovers if 
** and this was almoft unknown to the 
*^ ancients i fo that they neither admP 
^' niftered poetical juftice, of which Mti 
f * Rymer boafls, fo well as we ; neither 
** knew they the befl commcm place of 
^ pity, which is love* 

^* He therefore unjuflly blames us 
** for not building on what the ancients 
*' left us ; for it feems, upon cdniidera- 
*' tion of the premifes, that we have 
^* wholly finiihed what they began. 
- ** My judgement on this piece is this, 
" that it is extreamly learned ; but that 
^* the author of it is better read in the 
*' Greek than p the Engliih poets : that 
*^ all writers ought to ftudy this critique, 

y 4 "as 
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** as tbe beft a€«x>uiit I feaVe ever feen df 

<^ the smcienta : that the niodrl of trsN 

^^ ge^y he h^s here given is elceUent^ 

^afid extreme corrcft; b»ut that* it is 

^ not the only model 6f all tragedy, bef- 

' daufe it is too m»ch^ ciifCimifcribed in 

^ plot, charaSers, &c. ind hilly, thsje 

^ we may be taught here juftly ta ad-* 

* mire afid iiSlitate the ancients, with- 

* out giving them the |)refe5Fence with 
^ this ai3thor, in prejudice to our oWtt 

* country. 

*^ Want of method in this elceeUeiit 
' treatife, makes the th0ughts of the 
^ authot fometimes obfeure* 

** His meaning, that pity and terror 

* are. to be moved, is, t^at they are to 

* be moved as the means conducing to 

<« the 
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^ the endi ©6 tragedyy *hk:li are pled^ 
^ ffarc and infim&ion^ 

" And thefe two ends may be tUvti 
•* dSftingniflwd, Tb€ chief end of the 
t* poet is to pleafe ; for bis immediitt ^ 
^* reputation depends on it. 

The great end of the poem is tb 

in&tviA, which i^performed by making , 

pleafure the vehicle of that inftrudioni 
•^ for pocfy is an art, and all arts are 

made to profit. Rapitt. • 

The pity, which thd poet is to la^ - 
** boui* for, is for the criminal, lidt for. 
^ thofe or him whom hfe has? murdered^, 
^^ or who havfe been the occafion of th^ 
** tragedy. The terror is Ukewife ir^ 
•^ the pimilhmcnt of the fame ctiminal >; 
" who, if he be reprefented too great ati 
? ^* offen- 



ce 
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** offender, will not be pitied : if alto- 
" gether innocent, his puniihment will 
** be unjuft. 

*^ Another obfcurity is, where he fays 
** Sophocles perfeded tragedy by intro-^ 
«* ducing the third aitor ; that is, he 
*• meant, three kinds of adion ; one 
^< company finging, or another playing 
** on the mufick; a third dancing. 

" To make a true judgement in this 
** competition betwixt the Greek poets 
^« and the Engliih, in tragedy ; 

^* Confider, firft^ how Ariftotle has dc- 
** fined a tragedy. Secondly, what he 
«* affigns the end of it to be. Thirdly, 
«^ what he thinks the beauties of it* 
*' Fourthly, the means to attam the end 
'* propofed* 

«^ Com- 
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Compare the Greek and Englifh 
tragick poets juftly, and without par« 
tiality, according to thofe rules. 
^* Then,, fecondly, confider whether 
Ariftotle has made a jufl definition of 
tragedy; of its parts, of its ends, 
and of its beauties ; and whether he, 
having not feen any others but thofe 
of Sophocles, Euripides, &c. had or 
truly could determine what all the 
excellencies of tragedy are, and where- 
in they confift. 

*^ Next Ihew in what ancient tragedy 
was deficient: for example, in the 
narrownefs of its plots, and fewnefs of 
perfons, and try whether that be not 
a fault in the Greek poets ; and whe^ 
ther their excellency was fo great, 

^* when 
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^^ whert the variety w^S vifibly fa little ;. 
♦' 6t Ivhcther what they d f(J was h&t very 
" eafy to dcr. 

«' TheA make a' judgeHiertt on what 
•' At EitglHh haVe added to fheir beau- 
•* ties : as, fat example, not only more 
** pht, but alfo ne^ paflioh^ ; as, name- 
^ ly, that 6f love, l^eaf ce touched oh by 
** the artcients,. eicept ih fhis^ one ex- 
♦^ Ample of Phafedra, cited by Mf .. Ry • 
^^ met ; and ifl that how Ihoft they Were 
*^ of Fletcher ! • 

^ i^i'ove alfo that l6Ve, being an he- 
** foick p^lKbn, is fit fot tragedy, which^ 
^ e^nnot be denied,, becaufe of the 
** example dleged of Phaedra ; and 
^ hbw far Shakefpeate 63s outdone them 
•^ in friendfhip, &c. 



€€ 
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^^ Tq return tp the beginning of tjiis 
**^ enqiuiry j .confider jf pity and terror 
^^ be ^npugl^ for tragedy to niQve : and 
V I believe, i^.pon ^ true defi^iition q| 
•^« tr^gpdi', it wyi fee foupd tb.at its ^yprfe 
" e:^tei\4s fgjrtber; a^d that it i§ to ret 
forrn r^amiers, by a delightful reprer 
fent^f iQQ of human life in great per? 
ipus^ by way pf dialogue. If this b? 
true^ tbe^ npt only pity and terrqj 
are t^ be moved, ^s the oiily meam 
to bring us to virtue, but generally 
" Ipve to vift^p ancj ha$red to vice ; bj; 
^ Ihewing the rewards of on^, an^ PU-? 
'** ^i:(bmeixt^ of the 4DthejP ^ gt lea^, by 
** by t,en,d.Qring- virtue a^lways aniijiblq;^ 
■^' tjhsx' ix b? %Vi\ upfojtunate ;, ^pdvlcv? 
^' d«teij4Jlj»l?^i^o'i,5fe^ft^^Wiitr^^^^^ 

''If, 
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If, then, the encouragement of vir- 
tue and difcouragcment of vice be the 
proper ends of poetry in tragedy, pity 
and terrour, tho' good means, are not 
** the only. For all the paifions, in 
** their turns, are to be fet in a ferment : 
*^ as joy, anger, love, fear, are to be 
ufed as the poet's common-places ; 
and a general concernment for the 
** principal aftors is to be raifcd, by 
** making them appear fuch in their 
** charadersj their words, and aftions, 
** as will intereft the audience in their 
** fortunes. 

<* And if, after all, in a larger fenfe, 
•' pity compreliends this concernment 
*• for the good, and terror includes de- 
^ teftation for the bad, then let us con- 

" fider 
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*^ fider whether the Engliih have not 
** anfwered this end of tragedy, as well 
" as the ancients, or perhaps better. 

^^ And here Mr. Rymer's objeftions 
," againft thefe plays are to be impar- 
tially weighed, that we may fee whe- 
ther they are of weight enough to 
turn the balance againft our country* 
*^ men. 

'Tis evident thofe plays, which he 

arraigns, have moved both thofe paf- 

fions in a high degree upon the ftage. 

To give the glory of this away from 

the poet, and to place it upon the 

adtors, feems unjuft. 

^^ One reafon is, becaufe whatever ac- 

*^ tx)rs they have found, the event has 

^ been the fame ; that is, the fame paf- 

*^ fions 
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^if ^OQ^ jll^avfi hem alwtys mo^ed ; vthick 

^^ ihtw%9 thftt there is fomediing of 

** force m^ mmt 'm the .fdays them- 

^^ tbep^feJv'e^, conducing to diedefign of 

<^ railuig thefig two p^fiions: and fup- 

^^ p^fe them ^ver to have been excel- 

,<^lently %fted, yet ^dtion oaly adds 

i^ gf^.C€# vigour, and more life, upon 

^^ the flage ; but cannot give it wholly 

*f^'vf%€tc is 13 ttot firft. But, fecondly, I 

•f ^ 4flx^ .^ppe<ll ta theife who have never 

"*^ &^t them afted, if they have not 

^^ fWPid theib two paeons moved within 

:^^ thfum : and if the gener^il voice will 

<« carry it, Mr. Ryn(ier'a prejudice will 

*^ -t^e oC his fingk tieftinsony. 

^* This, being matter of fed, is lea- 
5< jfi^Mfcly to Ijc eftabliflicd by this ap- 

*^ peal ; 
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^^ peal : as if one man fays 'tis night, 
*^ the reft of the world conclude it to 
^* be day ; there needs no farther argu- 
ment againft him, that it is fo. 

If he urge, that the general tafte 
16 depraved, his arguments to prove 
*' this can at beft but evince that our 
^' poets took not the beft way to raife 
thofe paffions ; but experience proves 
againft him, that thefe means, which 
*^ they have ufed, have been fuccefeful, 

» 

^^ and have produced them. 

*^ And one reafon of that fuccefs is, 
*^ in my opinion, this, that Shakefpcare 
*^ and Fletcher have written to the ge- 

■ 

nius of the age and nation in which 
they, lived ; for though nature, as he 

4 

^* objefts, is the fame in all places, and 
» . z ** tea* 
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** feafon too the fame ; yet the climate, 

r 

^* the age, the difpofition of the people, 
*^ to whom a poet writes, may be fo dif- 
** ferent, that what pleafed the Greeks 
*^ would *rK)t (atisfy an Englifh au- 
*^ dience. 

*^ And if they proceeded upon a feun* 
*' dation of truer reafon to pleafe the 
*^ Athenians than Shakefpeare and Flet- 
*^ cher to pleafe tlie Englifli, it only 
*^ ihews that the Athenians 'wef e a more 
^^ judicious*people ; but the poet*s%ufi- 
** nefs is certainly to pleaie the au- 
*^ dience. 

^^ Whether our Englifli audience have 
** been pleafed hitherto with iacorns, as 
*' he calls it, dr with bread, is the next 
" qiieflion; that is, whether the means 

** which 
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5< whic]j Shakefpeare and Fletcher have 
** ufed in their plays to raife thofe paf- 
** fions before named, be better applied 
^ to the ei^ds by the Greek poets than 
<* by thenu A^d perhaps we fliall not 
*^ grant him this wholly : let it be 
^* granted that a writer is not to rua 
<« down with the jttream, or to pleafe 
^^ the people by their own ufual me- 
/**thods, but rather to reform their 
/** judgements, it .ftill re^iains to prove 
^^ that our theatse oeeds this tot^l re- 
"^^ f(»:mation. 

^^ The faults, which he has found in 
their deiigns,.are rather wittily ag- 
gravated in many places than rca- 
fp^9)B^)S W|^ » ^ ^ niuch may be 
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*^ returned on the Greeks, by one who 
*^ were as witty as himfelf. 

2. They deflroy not, if they are 

granted, the foundation of the fa- 
*^ brick ; only take away from the beau- 
** ty of the fymmetry: for example, 
^* the faults in the charafter of the King 
•* and No-king are not as he makes 
•^ them, fuch as render him deteftable, 
*^ but only imperfeftions which accompa- 
** ny human nature, and are for the mo'ft 
** part exciifed by the violence of his 
*^ love ; fo that they deftroy not our pity 
** or concernment for him : this arifwer 
*^ may be applied to moft of 'his objec* 
^^ tions of that kind. 

** And Rollo committing many mur* 
** dcrs, when he is anfwerable but for 

'^^ one. 
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* one, is too feverely arraigned by him ; 
^ for it adds to our horror and detefta- 
f tion of the criminal :. and poetickjuf- 
^ tice is not negled:ed neither ; ^ for wer 

" (lab him in our minds for every of- 
^ fence which he commits ; and the 

* point, which the poet is to gain . on 

* the audience, is ' not fa much • in the- 
^ death of an ofiender as-the raiiing an 
' horror of his crimes. . 

".That the cruninal fliould neither 

* be wholly guilty,, npr. wholly inno- 
' cent, but fo participating of both as 
^ to move both pity and terror, is cer- 

* tainly a gpod rule, but not perpetual- 
' ly to be obferved ; for that were. to. 
^ make all tragedies too much alike, 

Z3 ^* which 
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** which objeftion he forcfaw, but has 
" not fully anfwered. 

** To conclude, therefore; if the plays 
^* of the ancients are more corredlly 

4 

'^ plotted, ours are more beautifully 
" written. And if we can raife paffion^ 
" as high on worfe foundations, it flietvs 
<^ our genius in tragedy is greater ; for, 
" in all other parts of it, the Englifh 
** have manifeftly excelled them." 
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Copy of an original Letter from John 
Dryden, Efq; to his fons m Italy, 
From a MS in the Lambeth Libra- 
ry, marked N^ 933. p. 56. 

(Superfcribed) 

Al Illuftriflimo Sig^« 

Carlo Dryden Camariere 
d' Honore A. S, S. 

In Roma. 
Franca per Mantoua. 

" Sept* the 3d, our ftile. 

•* Dear Sons> 

*^ Being now at Sir William Bowyer*s 
** in the country, I cannot write at large, 

z 4 *^ be- 
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'* becaufe I find myfelf fomewhat indif- 
•* pofed with a cold, and am thick of 
" hearing, rather worfe than I was in 
** town. I am gkd to find, by your 
** letter of July 26th, your ftile, that 
** you are both in health ; but wonder 
you ihould think me fo negligent as 
to forget to give ydu an account of 
^^ the Ihip in which your parcel is to 
** come. I have written to you two or 
three letters concerning it, which I 
have fent by fafe hands, as I told you, 
** and doubt not but you have them, 
^* before this can arrive to you. Being 
" out of town, I have forgotten thofliip's 
^* name, which your mother, will en- 
quire, and put it into her letter, 
which is joined with mine. But the 

"maf. 
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"' mailer's name I remember ; .he is 
« called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the Ihip is 
*^ bound to Leghorn, configned to Mr, 
*^ Peter and Mr. Tho. Ball, merchants, 
*^ I am of your opinion, that by Ton- 
" fon's means almofi all our letters have 
*^ mifcarried for this laft year,. But how- 
" ever he has miffed of his defign in 
*^ the Dedication, though he had pre- 
pared the book for it ; for in every 
figure of Eneas he has caufed him to 
" be drawn, like K; William, with a 
" hooked nofe. After my return to 
*^ town, I intend to alter a play of Sir 
^^ Robert Howard's, written long fince, 
and lately put by him into my hands : 
'tis called the Conquejl, of China by the 
^^ Tartars It will coft me fix weeks 

^' ftudy. 
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** ftudy^ with the probable benefit of 
i^ an hundred pounds. In the mean 
•^ time I am writing a fong for St. Cecr- 
.•* lia's Feaft, who, you know, is the pa- 
•* tronefs of mufick. This is trouble- 
^* ibme, and no way beneficial ; but I 
^* could not deny the Stewards of the 
** Feafi, who came in a body to me to 
'^ defire that kindnefs^ one of them being 
^ Mr. Bridgman, who& parents are your 
^^ mother's friends. I hope to fend 
^' you rdiirty guineas between Michael- 
^^ ma& and Chrifimafsj^ -of which I will 
** give jou an account when I come 
** to town* I remember the counfel 
** you give me in your letter ; but 
*^ difFembling, though lawful in fome 

" cafes^ 
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** cafes, is not my talent; Jrct, for 
•^ your fake, I will flruggle with the 
*^ plain opennefe of my nature, and 
** keep in my juft refentmenti againft 
** that degenerate order. In the mean 
♦* time, I flatter Aot myfelf with any 
** manner of hopes, but do my dutyj^ 
*' and fuffer for God's iake^ being af^ 
** fujred, beforehand, nev^ to be re^ 
*^ warded^ thoiigh the times ihould aK 
** ter» Towards the latter end of thi» 
** month, September, Charles will be*^ 
*^ gin to recover his perfieft health,, 
^ according to his nativity^ which^ 
calling it myfelf^ I am fure is true,, 
and all things hitfaertOv have hap* 
pened accordingly to the very time 

"that 
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** that I predidred them : I hope at 
*^ the fame time to recover more health, 
*^ according^ to> my> age. Remember 
f* me to poor Harry, whofe prayers 
** I eameftly defire.. My Virgil fuc- 
**.ce«ds in the world beyond its defert 
**-orv my expeftation. You know the 
*^ profits might have been more ; but 
^* neither my confcience nor my honour 
** would fufFer me to take them : but 
.** I never can repent o£ my conftancy, 
^* fince I am. thoroughly perfuaded of 
f^ the jullice of . the caufe foi which 
f * I fufFer- It has pleafed God to raife 
f* up many friends to me amongft my 
^^ enemies, though they who . ought to 
*^ have been my friends are. negligent 

5 "of 
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*' of me, I am called to dinner, and 
*^ cannot go on with this letter, which 
^^ I defire you to excufe ; and am 

" Your moft affeftionate father 



i( 



John Dryden.** 
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